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Song of the Giant Redwood 


£y JAMES M. LEAVER 

Reproduced by Courtesy of Pacific Lumber Company, Scotia, Cal. 


I 

A stripling I when Bethlehem’s Star, 
Effulgent, shed its constant ray 
For guidance of wise men from far 
To where the infant Savior lay. 

O’er manger bed the angels then 

Sang clear and sweet, in joyful strain, 
“Peace on this earth, good-will to men,” 
With dulcet golden harps’ refrain. 


ii 

On California’s northwest shore 
I gained in stature, girth and grace, 

As ever to the light 1 bore 

In stately strength and pride of race, 
My trunk, with armored bark arrayed, 
Absorbed clouds’ mist and sun’s warm 
ray; 

My roots, ’neath thickest ferns’ cool 
shade, 

From earth’s moist store drank deep 
each day. 


iii 

The centuries came, the centuries went, 
Harsh despots ruled and brave men 
fought, 

Kingdoms were born and kingdoms 
spent. 

Knowledge and truth great sages 
sought. 

Through all the rack of human strife, 
The storm-king’s blast or lightning’s 
flame, 

’Mid evil, good; throughout my life, 
Serene I stood, whatever came. 


IV 

Two thousand years—now o’er my crest 
Etheric songs “Marconi” sings— 
Beneath “Bell” talks with busy zest, 
“Morse” flashes on electric wings— 
“Wrights” planes rush by; with great tur¬ 
moil 

The lambent air is tossed and riven, 
The “Baldwin” horse invades my soil, 

By daring men and vapor driven. 


v 

Ere long the knights of axe and saw 
Will surely end my lengthened sway. 
And I, who thrived by nature’s law, 
Must yield to puny man’s rough way. 
E’en then I shall not die—but change 
To things of beauty that shall grace 
The home, the mart, in widest range 
In age-long tenure, worth and place. 


VI 

Exult I then that nature’s plan, 

So comprehensive, sound and true, 

Did form me thus to succor man, 

With needful special end in view 
That so whene’er in woods or mill 

My bulk, transformed by brawn and 
brain. 

Will unborn generations thrill 
So long as art and skill remain. 
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Benefits of the Oregon Demonstrations and Entertainments 


When the Portland telephone em¬ 
ployees in September, 1921, first an¬ 
nounced their demonstration and enter¬ 
tainment entitled “What Happens When 
You Lift the Receiver,” some facetious 
individual replied, “Not a darn thing.” It 
is doubtful now if any individual in 
Portland would have the temerity to give 
so discourteous an answer, for the demon¬ 
stration has been given twenty-six times 
in all sections of the city of Portland and 
there are hundreds of people who will 
strongly maintain that several things have 
happened both inside and outside of the 
telephone organization. 

For one thing, more than 12,000 people 
have seen this demonstration and have 
pronounced it good. Many clubs and 
civic organizations in the city have 
already had the demonstration for the 
benefit of their members or have made 
application to have the demonstration 
presented before them at an early date. 

We have had innumerable letters, calls 
by telephone, and personal interviews 
with people who frankly state that the 
demonstrations have been of direct and 
lasting benefit to them and that they have 
a better understanding of telephone work 
and a greater consideration for the opera¬ 
tor who handles their service so tire¬ 
lessly and so well. If we stopped right 
now and carried our message no further, 
it would still have been well worth what 
it has cost; for instead of having our 
work disparaged and our objects and 
aims misunderstood, we now have the 
good will and cooperation of a large por¬ 
tion of the public we serve. On the other 
hand, within the telephone ranks there 
has been a lasting benefit from these 
demonstrations. There is the satisfaction 
in doing a good job, in producing tangi¬ 
ble and satisfactory results for the com¬ 
pany and for the employees who furnish 
the service. There is a singleness of pur¬ 
pose and an enthusiasm in the demonstra¬ 


tion work which are a sure indication that 
results are forthcoming; and the em¬ 
ployees feel so certain of the beneficial 
effect upon both the public and the com¬ 
pany that they venture to offer this sug¬ 
gestion, gleaned from experience, to all 
similar organizations about to launch into 
this work: Make your demonstration a 
complete, well-balanced, interesting, in¬ 
structive program, not all technical fea¬ 
tures of the telephone business, not all a 
series of amusing features, but a combina¬ 
tion of these; the backbone of the pro¬ 
gram should be the demonstration itself 
put on in a snappy interesting style; and 
around this should be built a program of 
interesting entertainment — above all, 
good music. 

The Oregon Division is justly proud of 
its two quartets. They are the vital part 
of the entertainment features of the dem¬ 
onstration programs and have contrib¬ 
uted in no small measure to the success of 
the plan. Finally, the results so far ob¬ 
tained in the demonstration work con¬ 
vince us that we can face with confidence 
the changes in operating methods that are 
scheduled for the year 1922. We must 
open the Garfield office in Irvington, 
changing a large section of the city from 
manual to automatic service; we must 
establish Sunset and Beacon prefixes for 
present automatic service and change 
equipment from the old automatic to the 
new automatic; we must establish call in¬ 
dicator equipment in all the present man¬ 
ual offices; we must reset the directory 
throughout, capitalizing the first two let¬ 
ters of each prefix; we must change the 
prefixes of three present manual offices 
to conform with new operating methods. 
In all of this work we have an abiding 
conviction that the demonstrations will 
do more to inform our patrons of our 
plans and methods and will create a bet¬ 
ter understanding and cooperation on the 
part of our patrons. 
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Scientific Advance of Telephony in the West 


Some one has said that the vacuum 
tube is but a glorified lamp. Be this as 
it may, the vacuum tube has indeed be¬ 
come the practical method by which we 
control the path of electrons in order to 
assist in the transmission of human in¬ 
telligence from one point ot the earth s 
surface to the other, either by the well- 
known telephone carrier wire or by 
radio. It is wonderful what is being ac¬ 
complished in the West under this im¬ 
proved invention. In the period from 
1910 to 1920 we find that the states of 
Washington, California, Oregon, and a 
small portion of Nevada and Idaho grew 
from 4.2 millions to 5.6 millions of 
people, or an average growth of about 
33 per cent. The number of telephone 
calls, however, in this period ot time in 
this same district, grew from eleven mil¬ 
lion to thirty-nine million, or three and 
a half times, representing a growth of 
about 350 per cent. It is readily seen that 
the old method of transmitting telephone 
messages by repeating by means of levers 


could never have handled this rapidly in¬ 
creasing load. As a consequence, it may 
be said that the substitution of the elec¬ 
tron method, whereby repetition is ac¬ 
complished by assistance ot the vacuum 
tube without distortion of the wave 
length and with a delicacy of energy 
emission to the point of about .01 of a 
watt, is what has made possible four to 
live conversations over the same wire at 
the same time without interference. It is 
difficult for the public to grasp this won¬ 
derful new advance of intelligence trans¬ 
mission, but to one who looks carefully 
and deeply into the technical features in¬ 
volved, the achievement ranks among the 
most inspiring of what may be prac¬ 
tically accomplished under the highest 
type of research. It is possible to trans¬ 
fer intelligence by means of the human 
voice from Avalon, Catalina Island, by 
radio to San Pedro, thence by wire to San 
Francisco, thence to Philadelphia and on 
out to sea on the Atlantic Coast by radio, 
finally to be received by telephone aboard 
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ship—one of the new wonders now being 
accomplished in the West. Without ade¬ 
quate communication, communities will 
not thrive. The West is in full accord 
with this truism, and everything possible 
is being done by those responsible to see 
that the West is in the van in the matter 
of intercommunication between its grow¬ 
ing metropolitan centers. In this matter 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is to be congratulated .—Journal 
of Electricity and Western Industry. 



AN OREGON BEAUTY SPOT 
Multnomah Falls, shown in the picture, ranks 
among the highest and most beautiful waterfalls 
in the world. It is on the Columbia Highway 
just out of Portland. The drop is 850 feet. This 
is about 10 per cent greater than the height of 
the Woolworth Building and over five times that 
of Niagara. The young ladies in the group, mem¬ 
bers of the service-observing department, arc 
showing the wonders of the highway to Miss 
Connery, a visiting observer from Spokane. They 
are: Seated, left to right—Miss Connery, Miss 
Hawley, Miss Fatland. Standing, left to right — 
Miss Harris, Mrs. Isenstein, Mrs. Carlsen. 
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When Evening Comes 

It matters not how small my skill, 

How poor the wage that I receive. 

If I can be determined still, 

Despite obstructions, to achieve; 

I’ll have no cause to let dismay 
Assail me with its poison sting. 

If I can say: “I’ve learned today 
Some useful thing.” 

My recompense may not be great. 

As selfish people count their gains; 

If it’s my fate to work and wait 
I can, at least, be taking pains. 

And have the right, at night, to lay 

My tools down with a hopeful smile — 

If I can say: “My work today 
Has been worth while.” 

Successful men may pass me by, 

And grant me no regard at all; 

However zealously I try. 

My progress may be slow' and small, 

But if I w'ork for little pay, 

I still may keep my soul serene— 

If I can say: “My hopes today 
Have all been clean.” 

My talent may not take me far, 

I am no favored child of chance, 

Nor am I chosen as a star 

To claim the world’s approving glance; 
But if I w'as not born to sw T ay 
I still may be a prince’s peer— 

If I can say: “I’ve helped today 
To spread good cheer.” 

— S. F. Examiner. 


Presence of Mind 

The train, moving along at a fair speed, 
was approaching the siding. All at once, 
the engineer observed that the switch 
which should have been open was closed. 
Knowing that the express was almost due 
he jammed on the brakes and clambered 
out of the window. The strap of his over¬ 
alls caught on some part of the engine and 
held him suspended. He could neither go 
forward nor backward. 

Gradually the train came to a standstill, 
and soon a little crowd gathered. 

“Any o’ you fellows got a camera?” 
asked the engineer. “I should like to 
have my picture taken so’s I could send it 
to the makers o’ them overalls.”— Forbes. 

The Challenge 

Two colored boys had a quarrel and 
one said, ‘Tse gwin mash dat nose o' 
yourn all over yo’ face, nigger.” 

The other said, “Piggly Wiggly." 

The first said, ‘Tse gwin ter mash yo’ 
whole face to pieces, yo’ triflin’ rascal.” 

The other said, “Piggly Wiggly.” 

“What yer mean by dat foolishness?” 

“Help yo’self.”— Forbes. 
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A Snowstorm in the Coast Division 


The Coast Division people had the 
unique experience, for a few days around 
January 26, of battling with snow in the 
territory adjacent to the San Francisco 
Bay district. Plant employees and some 
of the members of the engineering forces, 
for the first time in their telephone 
careers, saw snow-laden poles, cross- 
arms, and wires. 

Approximately six inches of snow fell 
in the vicinity of Dillon’s Point, and was 
still on the ground on Sunday, the 29th. 
Practically all the trouble from this 
nature was experienced within a radius 
of ten miles of Dillon’s Point. 

The first failure showed about 7 a. m. 
between Dillon’s Point and Vallejo, and 
at the same time a total failure between 
Dillon’s Point and Benicia. 

An investigation showed that twenty- 
eight poles were down between Vallejo 
Junction and Vallejo, and about two 
miles of leads were down between 
Benicia Junction and Benicia. Several 
crews were sent from Oakland immedi¬ 
ately with duplex and other emergency 
material. 

Other breaks were reported as follows: 


Ten poles down between Vallejo and 
Napa; twenty-five poles down on Santa 
Fe lead between Luzon and Vine Hill, 
near Christie; and eighteen poles down 
on branch lead to Rodeo. 

Thirteen hundred feet of 25-pair cable 
were used to bridge breaks in our lead 
between Vallejo Junction and Vallejo and 
between Benicia Junction and Benicia. 

Poles, wire, and other material were on 
the ground by Tuesday night and perma¬ 
nent restoration was started Wednesday 
morning. By Wednesday night all the 
circuits were working and permanent re¬ 
pairs were well under way. 

The natives around Benicia say that 
before the lead collapsed the wires were 
covered with snow and were about two 
inches in diameter. A severe wind ac¬ 
companied the snow in the area affected, 
which probably accounts for the localiza¬ 
tion of the trouble. This wind was not 
prevalent in other sections. 

There were twenty-one cases of trouble 
on the transcontinental lead over Baker 
Hills between Dillon’s Point and Cordelia, 
due to the wires breaking, but no poles 
were down in this section. 



BANQUET TENDERED NEW DIVISION WELFARE SUPERVISOR 
The operators’ school, San Francisco, was the scene of a banquet recently in honor of Miss 
Tierney, who was promoted from principal of the school to the office of division welfare supervisor. 
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When Miss Sybil Smith, a 7 a. m. oper¬ 
ator, entered the exchange building and 
headed for the locker-room, the first 
thing to greet her gaze was a large blue 
card hearing the legend “Peg Count To¬ 
day.” “That means that all day today 
I have got to press that little button and 
register every time I hear a subscriber 
give an order,” thought Sybil. “I wonder 
just why that is?” 

For the benefit of several thousand of 
Sybil's telephone sisters, as well as for 
the information of other department em¬ 
ployees, we will attempt to briefly an¬ 
swer the query, “Why is a peg count?” 

Back in the dark ages of telephone, 
some inquiring executive discovered that 
in order to provide sufficient switchboard 
and operators he must know how often 
his subscribers used the telephone; at 
what times of day they did the most tele¬ 
phoning, and how many total calls were 
handled. So in the 0 jack of a multiple 
bank in front of each operator he placed 
a peg with a little wooden handle and 
asked each operator to move the peg into 
the next jack each time she completed a 
call. When she reached 99 she was to 
report that she had handled 100 calls; 
set the peg at 0 and start over. Hence 
the term “peg count.” 

Although the method of counting has 
changed and although many improve¬ 


ments have been introduced in taking the 
record and many new uses found for its 
data, it is still primarily a record of the 
number of calls handled. 

When Miss Smith took her position at 
the switchboard she found three types 
of counters: one a button actuating an 
electric register, one a mechanical coun¬ 
ter (something like the old bicycle speed¬ 
ometer we used to see), and last a small 
pad of paper. 

On the electric meter she recorded the 
calls from her flat-rate subscribers. The 
mechanical counter she used to record 
the number of calls from her “nickel 
lines” and the few message register calls 
which she handled during the day were 
tallied by hours on the paper pad. The 
electric register is always used to count 
the calls most frequently handled, which 
in this case were flat rate. 

Her supervisor, on greeting Miss Smith, 
asked her if she was sure she knew how 
to count her calls. “Yes, Ma’am,” said 
Sybil, “I count one call every time I 
answer a line signal and hear a voice. I 
also count one call when a subscriber 
flashes or waits on the line and gives me 
a new number. I always count at the in¬ 
stant when I first hear the voice.” 

“Anything else?” asked the supervisor, 
smiling. 

“No, I guess that’s about all, except of 
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HAPPY FACES AT RECENT BELLINGHAM, WASH., FESTIVITIES 
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COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES, ABERDEEN, WASH. 

Standing left to right—H. V. Collins, manager; F. K. Green, collector. Sitting, left to right— 
Alice T. Homan, clerk and stenographer, Hoquiam; Gladys M. Murphy, cashier; Gladys O. Post, 
clerk and pay station attendant. 


course that I count a call if I complete 
on request a connection to a line that I 
had previously reported ‘busy/ don t 
answer’ or ‘out of order.’ ” 

And all that day Miss Smith and all the 
other operators in the office recorded 
their calls. Each hour the clerks read 
the meters and the counters and the tally 
slips for each position. These readings 
they posted to a large sheet on which 
spaces are provided to allow for a sub¬ 
traction of the hourly readings. In this 
manner a record was built up which 
showed how many calls of each class 
each operator handled and how many 
calls were answered on the various oper¬ 
ators’ switchboard positions for every 
hour of the day. 

This record is taken monthly at the 
central office on the two days of the 
month that will be most representative 
of the normal volume of traffic. Special 
counts of various sorts are taken as the 
occasion may require. Before sending 


this record in to the peg count bureau, 
the chief operator and traffic man scru¬ 
tinize it for any inaccuracies and also 
to note any individual positions that have 
been particularly busy. This aids them 
in re-distributing the subscribers’ lines 
throughout the board and in equalizing 
the load, and the assigning of operators 
to the various positions. 

•When these counts reach the peg count 
bureau they are further checked and 
summarized and the various classes of 
calls, and calls handled on various t\ pes 
of switchboard (“A” boards and B 
boards, line, recording, etc.), are equated 
or changed into units of labor. In order 
to obtain a common basis of comparison, 
all kinds of switchboard operating are 
reduced to units. Without the peg count 
records the traffic engineering depart¬ 
ment would be practically at a standstill, 
because all plans for additional equip¬ 
ment are based on the peg count record. 
A record is maintained by the engineers 
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for aJJ exchanges. They know the type 
of equipment in use, and the capacity 
of this equipment for subscribers’ lines, 
answering jacks, etc. From the peg count 
bureau each month they obtain informa¬ 
tion as to the number of lines in use, the 
volume of traffic handled from these 
lines. With these data they are able to 
determine whether or not additional 
equipment should be added. For this one 
reason accurate peg counts are of im¬ 
mense value. For instance, over-count¬ 
ing would show a false load; the engi¬ 
neers, on the basis of this load, would 
recommend unnecessary installations and 
the company would have thousands of 
dollars tied up in switchboard which 
was not needed. On the other hand, an 
under-count might show that the amount 
of equipment provided was in excess of 
the requirements. 

The peg count also gives the super¬ 
visory force a picture of the volume of 
traffic handled in the exchange, the num¬ 
ber of people required to handle it, the 
number of lines, the number of stations, 
the average calling rate per station per 
day, the location of the busiest hour of 
the day and the ratio of this busy hour to 
the total day. The working schedule for 
an office is based on the peg count rec¬ 
ord. Having determined the total traffic 
units per hour for an office, the force 
adjustment bureau determines the num¬ 


ber of operating position hours required 
to handle these units for each hour of 
the day and draws its schedules accord¬ 
ingly. 

The value of the peg count as a basis 
for developing cost studies is not over¬ 
looked. If we think of the telephone 
system as a factory, then, its manufac¬ 
tured product is telephone service. This 
product is delivered to the purchaser by 
the traffic department in the form of tele¬ 
phone calls. In order to intelligently ar¬ 
rive at a selling price we must know 
the cost of our product so that sufficient 
revenue can be obtained to meet all the 
costs of supplying this product. And 
here our statement of costs based on 
peg count figures comes into play to en¬ 
able the executives to assemble facts on 
which to base our service charges. So 
that accurate counting is also important 
from a dollar and cents standpoint with 
regards the revenue of our company. 
These cost statements also indicate the 
efficiency of our system. 

We have tried to point out in a general 
way a few of the traffic problems de¬ 
pendent for solution on peg count rec¬ 
ords. Many decisions involving the 
expenditure of large sums of money are 
based on peg count data. 

It is to the direct interest of every 
employee that there be no wasteful ex¬ 
penditure in our system. It is no less to 



HAPPY DISPENSERS OF CHRISTMAS BASKETS, MERRITT OFFICE, OAKLAND 
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LONG-DISTANCE BASKETBALL TEAM, SACRAMENTO 
Beading left to right—Ethel Justus. Alice Cratsenbcrg. Leona Schreekengost, Lydia Roar , 
Lacey Henry, and (seated with ball) Georgene Miller. 


the interest of each one to see that sulli- 
cient equipment and force are provided 
to give good service. An accurate peg 
count will prevent the adverse conditions 
resulting from either extreme. 

Since the success of the traffic depart¬ 
ment’s work (and the whole company to 
a large extent) depends on the care with 
which calls and hours are counted and 
recorded, it is highly important that 
operators, supervisors, and all traffic em¬ 
ployees familiarize themselves with all 
peg count instructions and concentrate 


on maintaining and exceeding our pres¬ 
ent high standard of peg count accuracy. 
—By M. F. Pugh, Traffic Inspector, and 
G. E. Kellogg, Traffic Chief, Seattle. 


‘‘When a man does good work out of 
all proportion to his pay, in seven cases 
out of nine there is a woman at the back 
of the virtue.”— Kipling. 

You bring up your girls as if they were 
meant for sideboard ornaments, and then 
complain of their frivolity. Ruskin. 
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Interesting Problems Confront Equipment Engineer 


The many friends 
of D. E. 'Wiseman 
throughout the Bell 
System will be inter¬ 
ested in this sketch 
of his telephone ac¬ 
tivities and in the 
photograph shown 
in this issue of the 
Magazine. 

Mr. Wise m a n’s 
preparatory record 
includes high school, 
one year of electri¬ 
cal engineering at 
Armour Institute of 
Technology, supplemented by two years 
of applied telephone engineering in the 
laboratories of the Western Electric Com¬ 
pany under W. B. Hale, E. E. Mr. Wise¬ 
man served as efficiency engineer in the 
Western Electric Company and is cred¬ 
ited with numerous patents covering im¬ 
provements in manufacturing processes, 
including th£ direct reading Wheatstone 
bridge now used by the Western Electric 
Company in the cable department. 

With the perfection of the multiple 
express switchboard he came West for 
field experience and served as installer 
in Spokane and Portland, and later as 
foreman in Seattle. He was transferred 
to the general engineering department in 
San Francisco in December, 1904, and 
specialized in outside plant, station, 
building, and central office engineering 
during the next four years. In 1008 
Chief Engineer C. W. Burkett appointed 
Mr. Wiseman as ecpiipment engineer, 
supervising ten engineers and with an 
equipment program of about two million 
dollars. Today there are forty-four highly 
trained engineers in our company’s 
equipment department, and the 1022 bud¬ 
get calls for an expenditure of nearly 
nine million for central office construc¬ 
tion work. The introduction of machine 
switching, repeater, carrier, and radio 
equipment has greatly increased the 
equipment engineering responsibilities 
and made it necessary for the equipment 
engineer to spend a large part of the past 
three years with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Wiseman is a member of the 


A. I. E. E., and in recognition of engi¬ 
neering work and his paper on the Los 
Angeles consolidation was appointed as 
a member of the telephone and telegraph 
committee of the A. I. E. E. for the year 
1019-1920. 

We read and wonder at the occasional 
announcements of Pacific Coast engi¬ 
neering enterprises involving two or 
three millions of dollars. But right here 
in our own company our general equip¬ 
ment department now has three major 
equipment projects in various stages of 
engineering, manufacture, or installa¬ 
tion involving an expenditure of more 
than ten millions of dollars. 

Public Utility Home Budget Items 

The department of home economics of 
the Ohio State University, which has been 
making a study of the budgets of families 
with incomes from $1500 to $6000 a year, 
has found that only 6 V 2 per cent of the 
average family income is spent for pub¬ 
lic utility services—including gas, elec¬ 
tricity, carfare, and telephone service. 

Only 1 per cent of the income is paid 
for telephone service, while food absorbs 
43 per cent, rent and taxes 17 per cent, 
clothes 13 per cent, and miscellaneous 
expenses 20 per cent. 

Not only does the telephone bill de¬ 
mand a relatively small proportion of the 
family income, but telephone service is 
far below the average price level of staple 
commodities used in the household. A 
recent federal investigation showed that 
300 representative commodities were still 
50 per cent above pre-war price levels. 
This is almost double the average per¬ 
centage of increase in telephone rates 
over those existing before the war. 

Statistics show that, of all items in the 
average family budget, the cost of tele¬ 
phone service is among the least burden¬ 
some. _*_ 

During the war, the Bell System sup¬ 
plied the government with more than 
7500 miles of telephone circuits and 
25,000 miles of telegraph circuits for its 
exclusive use. 

-4.- 

It is estimated that during 1921 the 
telephone companies in the United States 
expended for increased plant and equip¬ 
ment nearly $200,000,000. 
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University Men and the Plant Department 


To the average man graduated in the 
engineering colleges, the telephone game 
appeals as gloriously as a bellhanger s 
job, the reasons not being within the 
scope of this article. Yet the destiny ot 
this department is ultimately and closely 
linked with the proper inducting into it 
of academically trained men in engi¬ 
neering. With modern methods and prac¬ 
tices, which require consideration on 
broad principles by men with tore- 
sight, this corporation must depend for 
its personnel development on the men 
with the highest academic training. To 
those university men recently made a 
part of this organization, progress may 
seem slow, but they must remember that 
to thoroughly understand all the rami¬ 
fications of the plant department would 
require many years of study; and some 
of these branches are potential mines for 
study, investigation and research. 


Now it may be asked why university 
men are sought by the plant department. 
This is best answered by a statement of 
what the university man should have ac¬ 
quired from an academic point of view 
through his college course, that the other 
fellow, his co-worker, gains only after 
years of experience. The technical 
trained man, meaning trained in engi¬ 
neering, acquires or has developed foi 
him, sometimes in spite of his own ef¬ 
forts to the contrary, his ability— 

(1) To observe correctly and accu¬ 
rately. . _ 

(2) To remember, or to retain usetul 
information, or how best to obtain such 
information. 

(3) To think. 

If his course has been properly de¬ 
signed, he will have become thoroughly 
grounded in fundamentals, so that he 
will be able to recognize one instantly, 



NOTE THE SIGN 

One of our connecting companies in Southern California makes a broad assertion as to long - 
distance service available to its patrons. 


|*i 
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the development of fundamentals taughl 
or studied having served, to a great ex¬ 
tent, its purpose while in college in ac¬ 
complishing the above three fundamen¬ 
tals (if pedagogs will permit this license 
on the part of the author). 

We now have presented to the plant 
department the university trained man, to 
whom no reference has been made as an 
“engineer.” One of the first things he 



THE MISSES WHITMORE OF DAYTON, WASH. 

In the course of several years of telephone ex¬ 
perience one witnesses many unusual and novel 
incidents. On a recent visit of the division com¬ 
mercial superintendent to Dayton exchange one 
was noted which was most inspiring, pleasing, 
and commendable. He beheld two girls dressed 
in nice white costumes, each with a white duck 
slip-on shoulder sack which was labeled on the 
front and back thereof: “Telephone Directories.” 
It had four pockets, each capable of holding 
twenty-five directories. They were anxiously 
waiting, with enthusiasm and eagerness, to be 
supplied with the latest issue of the directory for 
distribution to the subscribers. During the last 
two years it has been the practice of these girls 
to personally deliver approximately 500 books of 
each issue. These girls, Minerva and Beatrice, 
are the daughters of our manager, Mrs. K. G. 
W hit more. 


must learn is that he is an integral part 
of a large public utility, designed for the 
purpose of providing service. In order 
lhat his first work will be properly un¬ 
dertaken, he must cultivate the correct 
attitude toward the company for which 
he works. In brief, by “correct attitude” 
is meant that he must understand that 
cooperation is an essential in any under¬ 
taking where two or more are involved, 
that the company respects his rights as 
an employee, and in turn expects that this 
fact be recognized and reciprocated. 

There are now current in the plant de¬ 
partment genera] instructions which out¬ 
line a short course of training for student 
engineers. Its purpose is not to teach 
such men, just out of college, the whole 
of the plant department’s activities, but 
primarily to indoctrinate them into plant- 
department ways and to continue their 
academic mental training as telephone 
engineers. The first difficulty or obstacle 
encountered by the plant department is 
to make these students understand that 
practically every job in the plant depart¬ 
ment is essentially or fundamentally an 
engineering job. The average man, fresh 
from college, has some such picture of 
an engineering job, contrary to the 
above, about as follows: Meters to the 
right of him, steam gauges to the left of 
him, columns of data, a cooling table for 
slide rules, and in reserve, available on 
demand, a few gas engines, motors, tran¬ 
sits, barometers and retorts. 

Possibly it may not be clear that the 
plant department is fundamentally an en¬ 
gineering activity. Suppose, if for no 
other reason than for this article, engi¬ 
neering is defined. To paraphrase a 
learned engineer’s expression, engineer¬ 
ing is not the art of constructing, it is 
the art of not constructing; it is doing 
with one dollar what any layman would 
require many times as much to accom¬ 
plish the same end. 

The organization of the plant depart¬ 
ment from the organization charts, 
seems to be an orderly array of super¬ 
intendents, supervisors, engineers, super¬ 
visory foremen, etc., but in order to ob¬ 
tain results they all work as engineers. 
Having in mind the above definition of 
engineering, those numerous plant men 
can be classified into groups as follows, 
— the engineer-mechanic, who installs 
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plant and sees that it operates, who also 
adjusts switches and other equipment, 
having ever foremost that his work must 
be done at minimum cost to the com¬ 
pany. Then come his supervisors who 
consider not only the work that the en¬ 
gineer-mechanic does but how r he does it, 
the quality and quantity of the work 
performed. This supervisor may be 
classed as the engineer-artisan, or the 
engineer-mechanic who has gi aduated 
from the mechanic class through his own 
personal qualifications, gained through 
actual w r ork done. Then as an adjunct 
there are the engineer-technicians, who 
consider the ever-increasing volume of 
data from the technological side, so that 
the engineering-estimators may prepare 
plans and specifications for the economi¬ 
cal plant development. 

It was stated in the foregoing that the 
student course in the plant department 


was primarily to train men to think as 
telephone engineers, regardless as to 
whether they became plant maintenance, 
construction, or engineering employees. 
The new plant student, prior to cultivat¬ 
ing the proper attitude, may not errone¬ 
ously look toward the engineering de¬ 
partment as his final goal. He should, 
for the time being, reconcile himself to 
some position during his progress where 
his training has best equipped him as 
the most fitting man toward furnishing 
through the company’s instrumentalities 
. ,, r \ T 

“service. 

--—♦- 

Darwin may have traced “The Descent 
of Man,” but he can not help you in the 
search for a missing “link circuit.” 


Some evils ought to be tolerated. They 
prevent others that are greater— Napo¬ 
leon. 



TRAFFIC MEN OF SEATTLE 
„„ ... 

fields. Likewise, in our business, occasions of en arise district to have this picture 

Some thoughts of this kind prompted the traffic men of th ((m , a half with mingled 

taken to commemorate the very pleasant associations f seated) has released three 

feelings of pride and regret. District Traffic Zmleft to right the men are 

of his boys for duties in other parts of the U ashington lI msuon. F t * Seattle 

as follows: V. L. Sglliaasen, who has been placed in charge of th p 

srz'ir; srr r ssrt», ~~ 

Elliott, Sidney, and West offices , arrived in Seattle too late to be included in t e group. 
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EXCELLENT RESULTS EXPECTED 

This interesting view of the classroom, instructor, and pupils indicates success for the new Los 
Angeles training course for commercial people. The increased efficiency of the individual must 
inevitably be reflected in the increased e/ficiency of the organization as a whole. 

Commercial Training Course Inaugurated by Southern Division 


With the view of insuring the maxi¬ 
mum development of the commercial or¬ 
ganization in the Southern Division both 
as a unit and as individuals, a training 
course has been established, so that the 
employees in the organization may be 
assigned to a definite period of instruc¬ 
tion and observation in connection with 
the fundamentals of the telephone job, 
with particular reference to operating 
methods, practices, and commercial serv¬ 
ice and the underlying principles upon 
which the operation and administration 
of the company’s functions are founded. 

This course is predicated upon the 
fact that even within the commercial de¬ 
partment the various functions have, of 
necessity, become specialized to such an 
extent that if an employee is not tem¬ 
porarily lifted out of his every-day 
assignment and given an opportunity to 
obtain a broader perspective of the job 
as a whole, it is difficult indeed for him 
to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of 
the various departmental organizations, 
their functions, and in short, the general 
perspective so essential to the efficient 
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conduct of the work and development in 
the individual. 

Not only was this plan recognized as 
an effective step toward increased effi¬ 
ciency, but in large offices where there is 
a more or less constant influx of new 
employees, either through changes or 
additions in the force, such a training 
course is recognized as invaluable in 
placing such new employees on an effi¬ 
cient and fully productive basis, with a 
tangible measure of interest and content¬ 
ment in their work, in the shortest pos¬ 
sible time. 

With the tremendous increase of work 
in all departments of the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Telephone Company during the 
last few months, it has been necessary 
to make corresponding additions to the 
respective organizations. Realizing, there¬ 
fore, that there is no school from which 
trained telephone men may be drawn, 
particularly men trained in the funda¬ 
mentals of the commercial aspects of the 
business, except from the rank and file of 
experienced employees of our own and 
other associate companies, and realizing 
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that the unprecedented development of 
the telephone business generally has 
created the same problem in a greater or 
lesser degree, at all points, it was deter¬ 
mined to immediately inaugurate a train¬ 
ing course for commercial employees in 
connection with the new additions to the 
business office force in Los Angeles. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on December 5, the first class 
was organized in Los Angeles from 
among the new employees added to aug¬ 
ment the local organization in connec¬ 
tion with the accelerated program for the 
coming year. These employees have 
been carefully selected with a view ot 
providing material for development into 
well-rounded telephone men, and in 
many instances they have had the ad¬ 
vantage of college training. 

To insure the practical administration 
of the plan, classes are limited to a 
maximum of ten employees. A classroom 
has been provided fully equipped with 
blackboard, complete files of instructions, 
forms and all related materials to do a 
thorough instruction job. L. C. Miller, 
formerly office manager in the Los An¬ 
geles business office, and for the last 
year associated with the supervisor of 
methods in the commercial superinten¬ 
dent’s office, has been assigned as in¬ 
structor in this training course. 

The curriculum for the course is pre¬ 
scribed on the basis of an intensive 
training period of approximately foui 
weeks and embraces in the proper 
sequence a brief but complete introduc¬ 
tion to the telephone industry with refer¬ 
ence to the organization of the Bell Sys¬ 
tem, the departmental organization of the 
Southern California Telephone Company, 
and of the business office proper; also a 
discussion of the policy of the company 

_first, toward the public, and, secondly, 

toward employees—involving a brief de¬ 
scription of the Benefit Fund Plan, stock 
purchase plan, etc., as well as an ex¬ 
planation of the training course for com¬ 
mercial employees, its purpose, methods 
involved, and the requirements of those 
employees assigned to the course, speci¬ 
fying weekly reports of progress, written 
examinations, reference reading, etc. 

As a preliminary step in the course, 
the class is taken on a sightseeing trip, 
so to speak, to visualize all of the major 
activities of the company, including cen¬ 


tral office operation, maintenance, con¬ 
struction, accounting, commercial, and, 
in short, given a complete picture ot the 
extensive and important operations of all 
departments of the company. It is not 
intended that this visit will include any 
detail observations, but merely to give 
the employees in training as complete a 
picture as possible of the general opera¬ 
tions of the company and the problems 
involved. 

The course itself is divided into two 
main periods, under the heading of sales 
work and collection work, during each of 
which the commercial instructions of 
primary importance are studies and dis¬ 
cussed in class and coincident therewith, 
the particular operations involved are 
observed by the employees in training, 
through periodical assignments with the 
people who are accomplishing these re¬ 
spective functions. 

The course is designed to provide four- 
hour class periods followed by four-hour 
observation periods upon the pai ticulai 
work covered in the corresponding class 
period. In this way the employees in 
training are given an opportunity to 
visualize the practical application of in¬ 
structions studied and to correlate in 
their own minds the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples involved, and the problems of 
operation which the instructions are de- 
signed to cover. 

The class and observation periods are 
so arranged as to follow a definite 
sequence in the performance of the tele¬ 
phone job, beginning with a study of the 
rate schedule and the rules and regu¬ 
lations governing the operations of the 
company. This period is followed by a 
discussion of the fundamentals of the 
sale of telephone service, acceptance of 
service applications, preparation of 
orders for service, the purpose and ap¬ 
plication of the service connection 
charges, and so on through the process of 
issuing orders to the other departments, 
their routing, completion, and treatment 
up to the point of the issuance of bills by 
the revenue accountant. The actual opei- 
ations of counter work and all features of 
commercial work incident to the various 
processes involved are illustrated by 
actual performance during the class 
periods. At each point where the other 
departments are involved, the observa- 
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tion period takes the class into the actual 
operations in the other department for 
observation of the functions discussed in 
class. In other words, while the imme¬ 
diate purpose of this training course it to 
lit these new employees to properly and 
intelligently administer their respective 
commercial assignments, it is regarded as 
of particular importance to the work of 
the individuals at present, and their re¬ 
spective futures in the business, that they 
be given every opportunity to visualize 
briefly, of necessity, but as completely as 
possible, the functions of every other de¬ 
partment, as related to the general tele¬ 
phone job. 

The employees in training are taken 
through the various processes involved in 
the treatment of existing subscribers, in¬ 
cluding all phases of collection work, 


treatment of delinquent accounts, etc., 
handling of complaint work, and here 
again each phase of the operation is not 
alone demonstrated in class but is 
actually observed during the observation 
periods wherever such functions are in¬ 
volved, either in the commercial depart¬ 
ment or other departments. 

Throughout the course, lectures are in¬ 
terspersed on subjects pertaining to the 
work in hand, such lectures being given 
by the commercial superintendent, mem¬ 
bers of the staff, the sales and collection 
manager, etc. 

At the conclusion of the various sec¬ 
tions of the course, employees in training 
are required to prepare written reports 
giving a brief review of the work covered 
during the period. In addition, written 
examinations designed to cover briefly 



COMPETENT IN OUR OFFICES; SUCCESSFUL IN SPORTS 
This basketball team is composed of Sacramento employees. Standing, left to right—Verna 
Hunger, Anna MacKeever, Madelon Waddell, Daisy Gerkin, Victoria Musso. Seated, left to right — 
Lillian Soper, Ruth Elliott, Lillian Hall. 
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si'rrFSSFl’L DANCING PARTY AT MEDFORD. ORE. 

T i%7ZToZ%eulLlTl C ^ TeleTrZ dancZg party at Medford 

on the evening of January t. There were over seventy ,n attendance. 


but completely the more important ele¬ 
ments of commercial work are given o 
the class which, together with reports 
from supervisors with whom the em¬ 
ployees in training are assigned for 
observation work, form a basis for 
periodically grading the work of each 
employee in training. Through the grad¬ 
ing of these various reports and examina¬ 
tions, supplemented by his own conclu¬ 
sions from class and observation work, 
the instructor maintains a complete rec¬ 
ord of the activities of each employee in 
training, this personnel report being 
turned over to the manager or immediate 
superior to whom the employee is subse¬ 
quently assigned. 

This is briefly the program for the 
training of new employees, andasrapidlj 
as one class is graduated to the regular 
organization, another class will be 
formed including the next youngest em¬ 
ployees in point of service and so on until 
the entire personnel of the business office 
and staff organization are afforded the 
opportunity of the course. As the admin¬ 
istration of the plan progresses to include 
older employees in point of service and 
those employees in the more or less 
supervisory grades in the organization, 
the set-up and scope of the course will 


obviously be amended or curtailed as to 
detail instruction or period of time de¬ 
voted in accordance with the particular 
classes involved. 

Likewise, when the entire Los Angeles 
commercial organization has benefited by 
the course, it is planned to carry on 
similar work throughout the other ex¬ 
change organizations in the Southern 
Division, such effort, of course, being 
modified by the conditions under which 
the instructions and training are possible. 


That the telephone is playing a not 
unimportant part in solving the problem 
of unemployment is apparent from a 
glance at the “classified advertisements” 
in any daily paper, a large proportion of 
which have to do with situations wanted 
or employment offered. A majority of 
these advertisements are telephoned to 
the advertising departments of the papers. 
A recent investigation made by the 
Kansas City Star and Times showed, for 
example, that only fifteen per cent of the 
“"Want Ads” published come in over the 
counter. Practically all of the rest are 
received over the telephone. 

“There is no sort of use in playing 
with fire, even for fun.”— Kipling. 
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Important Changes in Our Traffic Department 


Effective January 25, 1922. F. J. Reagan is ap¬ 
pointed division superintendent of traffic, Coast 
Division, vice M. D. Sedam, transferred to the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Company. 

M. R. Sullivan is appointed general supervisor 
of traffic, vice F. J. Reagan. 

J. H. Corcoran, 

General Superintendent of Traffic. 

Approved: J. C. Nowell, 

Vice President and General Manager. 

As a result of persistent, constructive 
labor in the traffic department of the 
Pacific Company, M. I). Sedam, division 
superintendent of traffic, has been called 
East to become general superintendent of 
traffic of the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company, with headquarters 
in our nation’s capital, Washington, D. C. 
With him go the best wishes of hundreds 
of our employees, not only of his own 
forces, but of the other departments as 
well. That Mr. Sedam’s ability should 
earn for him recognition in a field of 
larger activity is a source of gratification 
to his friends and coworkers. 

Mr. Sedam’s telephone experience be¬ 
gan in 1903, when he entered the service 
of the Central Union Telephone Company 
at Indianapolis, Ind., as directory clerk. 
Promotions followed rapidly, as the next 
four years found him in the positions of 


service inspector, toll chief operator, and 
district chief operator. In 1907 he ac¬ 
cepted a position with The Pacific Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company as city 
chief operator in San Francisco, and in 
August, 1910, was appointed division su¬ 
perintendent of traffic for the Southern 
Division, with headquarters at Los An¬ 
geles, Cal. In October, 1919, Mr. Sedam 
was appointed division superintendent of 
traffic of the Coast Division, with head¬ 
quarters at San Francisco, which posi¬ 
tion he held until his present appoint¬ 
ment as general superintendent of traffic 
of the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele¬ 
phone Company. 

Mr. Sedam’s successor is F. J. Reagan, 
who started in telephone work with the 
traffic department of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
1909, and was transferred to the Pacific 
company in 1910. After a few months 
in field work (district and division office 
work) he was transferred to the general 
office, where he started traffic supervi¬ 
sor’s work and remained in that posi¬ 
tion, under various titles, until appointed 
to his present position. 

M. R. Sullivan, who has moved into the 
position vacated by Mr. Reagan, was em- 



FOREMAN F. ./. REGER'S CREW AT NAPA, CAL. 

Left to right —“ Kid" Stevens, groundman; O. Kasner, lineman; Foreman F. J. (“Dutch") Reger; 
George Johnson, lineman; E. F. (“ Rlackie" ) Blackford, lineman; “Rlack Maria," the faithful White 
truck. Courtesy of Editor Lawrence of “Coast Carrier." 
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AT THE SERVICE OF A MULTITUDE 

f C/ 7 n Francisco's larqest department stores, recently conducted a suc- 
The Emporium, one of San Franciscos tag ^ s , ore > s camer a department. 

SS mZtL —^ 'zzvjlz 7X p ™^ 

IZsT'enthuZnZTZuwZT aTZaZr pZto g ra P h„ have been recognized on previous 
occasions, and to whom our thanks are expressed for the use of the print. 


ployed March 7, 1912, as traffic student at 
San Francisco. From 1912 until 1915 he 
was engaged in various capacities in the 
offices of the division traffic engineer and 
division traffic supervisor. In 1915 he 
was appointed division chief clerk for 
the division superintendent of traffic; in 
1917 he was made division traffic agent, 
and in 1918 division traffic supervisor. 
In December, 1919, he was transferred 
from the division to the general traffic 
organization, under the geneial supervi¬ 
sor of traffic, and in January, 1922, was 


appointed to his present position of gen¬ 
eral supervisor of traffic. 

Heartiest congratulations are being 
showered upon Messrs. Sedam, Reagan, 
and Sullivan and the Magazine staff is 
loud in its praises of a system of con¬ 
sistent promotion that recognizes merit 
such as these men possess. 

A pole “dolly” can not be bought in a 

toy shop. ---- 

“Trunks” are not always the kind 
handled by baggage men. 
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Employees Who Received Service Emblems 
During the Month of January 



BERKELEY 
Kelley, Evelyn F. 

HERMISTON 
Boynton, Laura J. 

LOS ANGELES 
Bergh, Solve!gh 
Collins, Ella 
Cox, Fannie 
DuBois, Marion A. 
Heywood, Annie M. 
Main, Belle 
Masters, Mildred T. 
Maynard, Lois E. 
Murray, Edith J. 
Orrill, Edna V. 

Pease, Susie 
Richards, Luella M. 
Snyder, Gladys V. 
Shumway, Harriett E. 
Vandeventer, Mabel G. 
Weeks, Edith M. 
Moran, Charles F. 

Ott, Jacob M. 

Sauter, Frank C. 

NEVADA CITY 
Danforth, Nellie 

NORTHPORT 
Anderson, Ellen 

PALO ALTO 
Cashel, Ethel W. 

PASADENA 
Douth waite, Mary E. 

PORTLAND 
Helzer, Edith A. 

Mugge, Dorothy M. 


Strand, Ellen 
Landeen, Axel J. 

Spoeri, Fred 
Thompson, Charles H. 

RENO 

Freeman, Doris E. 

RIVERSIDE 
Morgan, Nellie J. 
Salvage, Myra B. 

SACRAMENTO 
McNeil, Edith G. 
Pearson, Thelma S. 
Hobbs, Arthur H. 
Spring, Fred 

SALEM 
Bartoz, Selma 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Bracamonte, Georgia P. 
Cunningham, Mary A. 
Curran, Margaret M. 
Humphrey, Mae E. 
Seibert, Alice L. 
Stovesand, Irene E, 
Truax, Doris P. 

Waas, Alice 
Bates, Henry G. 
Holbrook, John D. 
Kloppenburg, Eugene C. 
Mastick, Reuben W. 
Rosenthal, Samuel T. 
Von Konsky, C. H. 
Wanek, Otto 
Whitaker, John R. 

SAN PEDRO 
Berkemeyer, Olga P. 


SANTA CRUZ 
Leonard, Katharine G. 
SEATTLE 

Eichenwald, Josephine J. 
Jensen, Nathalia M. 


SPOKANE 

Davenport, Gordon C. 

TACOMA 
Marble, Helen A. 
Perkins, Ernest E. 


The Nijht Operator 

Heart of the city, held in her hand; 

Heart of the city, at her command; 

Ringing and warning of trouble dire, 

Of tumbling waters or raging fire. 

Safety of home, held in her hand; 

Safety of home, at her command; 

Cries of help! in the dead of night, 

Bring the police; they’re off to the fight. 

Soul of a mother, held in her hand; 

Soul of a mother, at her command; 

The doctor? Moaning and fevered her baby lay. 
But all is well by break of day. 

Wide-eyed and alert, while others sleep, 

The telephone girl can’t be beat. 

As the heart of the city, she holds in her hand. 
Ready to waken at her command. 

—Leona Wright, Night Operator, Main Office, 
Los Angeles. 

Thrift is such a simple thing—and it 
means so much. It is the foundation of 
success in business, of contentment in the 
home, of standing in society .—Russell 

Sage. _,_ 

The first long-distance telephone line, 
forty-five miles long, between Boston and 
Providence, was opened in 1882. 



FOREMAN GRENNAN AND MEN HAVE PARTY AT PETALUMA, CAL. 
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Thrift Again 

When sonic of our readers note this title 
they will give expression to a feeling of 
fatigue, alleged or actual. It is ti ue 
that we have referred to this subject fre¬ 
quently, and it is just as true that we will 
continue to speak of it. It is quite likely 
that the tired individual is the one who 
should read the article. 

Character is the one outstanding qual¬ 
ity in life. Without character, what does 
one amount to either in his personal 01 
business relations? Will power that is, 
the decision in one’s mind to do right, 
followed by action carrying that deter¬ 
mination into effect—is the basis of char¬ 
acter. 

Thrift comes from the exercise of will 
power. In this world everything that is 
of value means sacrifice or cost some¬ 
where, some time. We are apt to fix in 
our minds the provision, greater or less, 
that we would like to have assured for 
our future. Speaking honestly, we may 
be envious of those who have protected 
themselves, but upon examination it will 
be found that they have paid in frugality, 
self-denial, or sacrifice for their prosper¬ 
ity. Wishes get us nowhere. You can 
not take them to the receiving teller at 
the bank window. 

Every man and woman ought to save 
something. It would not need the sug¬ 
gestion of others if he or she would take 
a survey of the path ahead and pre¬ 
pare for the rainy day that is bound to 
come sooner or later Make a mental 
budget. Ask yourself how many produc¬ 
tive years you may have; what you will 
need at the end of that period, and then 
ask yourself this most important ques¬ 
tion: 'Where shall I get it? Do you want 
it to come from relatives and friends, 
from charity, or be limited to the trifling 
stipend that you may be able to earn in 
the years of declining efficiency ? 


A compilation has recently been made 
by as reliable an organization as the 
American Bankers Association. T heii 
figures show that out of one hundred 
men, average Americans starting out in 
life at the age of twenty-five, one is 
wealthy at sixty-five years of age, four 
are well to do, five living on their earn¬ 
ings, and fifty-four are non-self-support¬ 
ing. If you are in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five, or near that period, look at 
these figures and decide for yourself 
where you will be. 

Thrift now means that you will be 
independent later. It means that you will 
be worth more to yourself and your em¬ 
ployer. It means that in later years you 
will be able to look every other man in 
the face without feelings of regret or de¬ 
pendence. 

The time to begin the practice of thi itt 
is now. The savings of each day will 
make up the competence of the years. 


The Telephone and the Schools 

The Telephone Company is not only 
willing that subscribers should visit tele¬ 
phone exchanges, but it is anxious and 
eager for them to do so. We wish to re¬ 
move from the patron’s mind any im¬ 
pression that his telephone service comes 
from the small instrument on his desk 
with a little wire outside, and a young 
woman operator in a distant building 
who connects his wire with that of the 
called party. We have found that in just 
the proportion patrons understand the 
complexities and magnitude of our oper¬ 
ators they are better patrons, and satis¬ 
fied subscribers mean better service. M e 
have something of great interest to show 
visitors. From the cables to the switch¬ 
board there is an interesting succession 
of mechanical processes, the whole being 
dominated by the human element. 

Particularly should we endeavor to 
bring to our exchanges the students of 
both sexes. These are the days when 
their minds are open, when they are 
anxious to learn, and when their teachers 
are just as eager for them to acquire a 
knowledge of practical things along with 
the theories of the classroom. Let them 
see with their own eyes the details of a 
telephone call. Let them know our prob¬ 
lems. They are the citizens of the fu¬ 
ture, and will take with them into the 
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busy world lasting memories of the im- 
pressions made in these receptive years. 
From the doors of schools and colleges 
the paths of graduates ramify, and their 
knowledge and information will be dif¬ 
fused in different communities and im¬ 
parted to other persons. 

We have just learned that in one of 
our larger exchanges the executive officer 
of the Boy Scouts is taking detachments 
of those sturdy young Americans through 
a telephone exchange every week. He re¬ 
ports that the interest has been great and 
sustained and that the boys are eager for 
their turn to visit a telephone exchange. 
Of particular value are the visits of those 
in the advanced schools of learning. At 
this time the minds of students are more 
matured and generally fortified with a 
theoretical knowledge valuable as a base 
in their practical observations. 

It is not enough for a manager to say, 
“Drop in the office some day and I will 
take you through the exchange.” The 
days pass, and a general invitation of this 
kind, no matter how sincere or cordial, 
is forgotten in the press of other affairs. 
If you are in a town where there is a 
college or school of the higher grade, get 
in touch with the teacher in authority, 
especially if the work of his classes is 
concerned with subjects like our own 
business, and see if an official visit of 
those interested can not be arranged for. 
It is more than probable that the teacher, 
wishing to impress his pupils with the 
true significance of their studies, will be 
more than anxious to avail himself of the 
courtesy offered. 

To repeat, an informed subscriber will 
be a belter subscriber. In the schools 
and colleges will be found fertile soil in 
which to sow the seed of a greater fa¬ 
miliarity with the telephone business. 


Investing in Utilities 

When the average person invests his 
money in a gold prospect, or in an oil 
possibility, or in the development of an 
invention, or even in a new industry, he 
makes a bet on somebody’s guess that it 
will turn out well. When the average 
user of a public utility service, or the 
average investor in a company supplying 
such a service, makes use of its product 
or puts his money into it to get an in¬ 
come, he has behind the service ren- 
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dered, or the investment made, the genius 
and the research of generations. Did it 
ever strike you, gas user, electric light 
and power consumer, street railway rider 
or telephone subscriber, how much ge¬ 
nius you get for your dollars? Or how 
much of the history of invention is in 
the service rendered you? Or how much 
romance there has been in the upbuilding 
of the service given you, on the instant, 
when you call for it?— New York Globe 
and Commercial Advertiser. 

Passing the Buck 

It’s popularly known as an army game, 
but it’s played in all branches of busi¬ 
ness, social and political life. It’s a 
great game for the fellow who’s playing 
it, and he apparently enjoys it—until he 
wakes up to the fact that he’s the only 
one being fooled. 

The fellow who passes a small job 
along to some one else often causes a 
molehill to become a mountain or a tiny 
spark to assume the proportions of a 
serious conflagration. This is caused by 
the second fellow passing it along to a 
third, and then a fourth, fifth and sixth. 
At the end of a few weks the job has 
everybody scared half to death and is 
consuming a tremendous amount of val¬ 
uable time, when the first fellow could 
have disposed of it in a few minutes. 

Passing the buck doesn’t pay, to say 
the least. The fellow who is guilty of it 
either lacks physical and mental energy 
or he hasn’t the courage to assume any 
responsibility. It’s a vice, but we don't 
believe that it’s a wilful vice—we be¬ 
lieve it is an habitual vice, and there¬ 
fore, one that can be overcome. 

The remedy for overcoming this harm¬ 
ful habit is to be found in having the 
person afflicted properly trained and 
handled by some one who has long since 
discovered that passing-the-buck doesn't 
pay and has eradicated the slightest sus¬ 
picion of it from his make-up.— Trans¬ 
mitter. __ 

The thing that saves his time is what 
every business man wants. Time-and- 
labor-saving, expressed in figures, shows 
how much you want it.— Bolton Hall. 

Our greatest glory consists not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we fall. 
— Goldsmith. 
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How Long Distance Helped in 1921 


In the latter months of 1920 the long¬ 
distance business evidenced a marked 
tendency to slacken, and in the first 
months of 1921, in certain sections of the 
territory, actually fewer calls were orig¬ 
inated by our long-distance patrons than 
in the same months of the year 1920. 

This condition was not surprising, in 
view of the general business depression 
which was exerting its influence through¬ 
out the country. Not surprising, but 
nevertheless disconcerting to our officials 
who each year find that more and more 
dollars are needed to meet the company s 
growing expenses. 

Instead of taking the situation philo¬ 
sophically and “sitting tight” until re¬ 
vived and reassured business brought 
forth the desired traffic, “Long Distance” 
decided to make an active resistance to 
the situation and try to solve the prob¬ 
lem. Said “Long Distance,” “If we can’t 
make them call more, we can give them 
better service when they do call. If we 
give better service, complete more calls 
and complete them more promptly, the 
answer is found. Let’s try!” 


The result was a concentrated cam¬ 
paign to complete a higher per cent of 
toll calls, and for the remainder of the 
year “Long Distance” tried and, better 
than that, succeeded. 

In one division, where the business de¬ 
pression was particularly severe, more 
than 10,000 more calls were completed 
during 1921 than during 1920, in spite of 
the fact that 100,000 fewer calls were 
filed by our patrons. In that division, 
“Long Distance” converted an almost cer¬ 
tain substantial decrease in toll revenue 
for the year 1921 to a gain. 

In another division, where business 
conditions were not so bad, over 110,000 
more calls were completed in spite of 
the fact that only 50,000 more calls were 
filed, and “Long Distance” converted 
what would have been a slight revenue 
increase into a substantial one. 

In all divisions the same results, in 
varying degree, were obtained. In round 
figures, the completed toll campaign 
netted the company $200,000 for 1921. 

Another year is before us—“Long Dis¬ 
tance” will “come through” again! 

How much for 1922? 



PETALUMA, CAL., OPERATORS GIVE PARTY FOR PLANT MEN 
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Pacific Telephone Company Directors’ Annual Report 


To the Stockholders; 


San Francisco, February 10, 1922. 


Your directors present herewith their report of the operations of the system 
for the year ending December 31, 1921. 

The number of stations added during the year was 64,222, making a total at 
the end of the year, of 1,088,425, made up of 842,005 company stations and 
246,420 service, private line, and connecting stations. 

The net additions to plant and equipment during fhe year amounted to 
$17,561,389.21. 

As at December 31, 1921, the total miles of wire (aerial, underground, and 
submarine) for the system were 2,348,043, an increase of 300,795 for the year. 
There were also added during the year, 178 private branch exchanges and 1357 
miles of phantom circuits. 

At the close of the year the number of central offices was 693, made up of 
210 manual-common battery, 463 manual-magneto, and 20 machine switching. 

The demands for telephone service during the year have continued heavy 
notwithstanding the lessened general business activities. While there were 
connected 53,119 new company telephones during the year, the number of 
stations represented by the unfilled applications for service at the end of the 
year was not sensibly decreased as compared to the total of 27,000 one year 
ago. As w r as pointed out in our last annual report, practically all of the reserve 
margins in certain parts of our plant had theretofore been utilized, and in order 
to connect new telephones during the year 1921, the energies of the entire 
organization were centered upon the problem of connecting applications for 
service, the outgrowth of which was a construction program for the year 
amounting to over $21,000,000. This is the largest expenditure for construction 
made in any year in the history of the company; much of it was made in carry¬ 
ing on some of the larger projects for additions to the plant which could not 
be made available to take care of the 1921 demand for service. 

New buildings have been erected or are nearing completion in the Main 
and Garfield Districts, Seattle, Wash., and at Modesto, Cal., on land previously 
acquired for that purpose. New lots have been purchased at Pendleton, 
Ore., Fresno and Los Angeles, Cal. The total investment in real estate and 
buildings as of December 31, 1921, was $11,397,200.42. 

Satisfactory progress is reported in the installation of automatic central office 
equipments in Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore., and Los Angeles, Cal. While it is 
in accordance with the general plan of the Company to install automatic equip¬ 
ment in the larger cities, the transition from the present manual to full auto¬ 
matic operation will be in the nature of a gradual replacement of the existing 
equipment and extend over a considerable period of time. 

A new underground toll cable was installed during the year to care for the 
toll lines entering Los Angeles from the north. This cable is about eight and 
one-half miles in length. The existing underground toll cable entering Oakland, 
Cal., from the south was extended about five miles to San Leandro. This cable 
is now approximately ten miles in length. 

For the purpose of increasing the substantial assets back of the common 
stock, intangible capital has been decreased by charges to the surplus account 
from $15,150,941.86 to $12,150,914.86 during the year. To this end, further 
decreases in this intangible item will be made in the future, either by charges 
to surplus or possibly by scaling down the amount of issued common stock if 
such a plan meets with the approval of the stockholders, or by some other 
equitable and equivalent plan. By this procedure, it is hoped that in time the 
question of dividends on the common stock may be considered. 

During the year benefits have been paid to 2822 employees. The payments 
from the Benefit Fund of the company during the year were: Pensions, 
$12,506.90; accident disability benefits, $45,119.52; accident disability expenses, 
$33,920.25; sickness disability benefits, $122,133.35; death benefits (including 
expenses), $49,072.70; state insurance, $1,028.75. 

Total number of employees at December 31, 1921, 20,667; male, 7,412; and 
female, 13,255. 

The officers and employees of the company have rendered faithful and 
efficient services during the year. 

For the Directors, 

H. T. Scott, Chairman. 
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Sacramento Men Dedicate New Club Rooms 


For it is always Fair Weather 
When Good Fellows Get Together. 

That is the spirit that prevailed at the 
banquet given by the members ot the 
Capital Telephone Club in Sacramento 
when they dedicated their new club 
rooms at Twenty-ninth and R streets on 
Monday evening, January 23, says the 
Inland Relay. The occupation of the 
new club rooms marks an important 
event in the life and affairs of the Capital 
Club and over a hundred active and 
honorary members came from tar and 
near to be present at the formal opening. 

All the members were more than de¬ 
lighted with the quarters provided by 
the company and many were the remarks 
of appreciation expressed by those pies- 
ent. Division Equipment Engineer A. 
McBirney and his forces are to be con¬ 
gratulated for the wonderful job they 
performed in completing the new home, 
which is everything that could be wished 
for; the space is more than ample for 
the use of the club and the decorations 
and fixtures not only give the room a 
homelike appearance, but blend together 
in every detail. 

The gathering of the clans was set for 
8 o’clock and all the guests were excluded 
from the banquet room until all the 
minute details were cared for by Messrs. 
Cutler, Roster, Hessler, Stone, and Ervin. 
These boys are all past masters in the 
art of catering to the whims of the fas¬ 
tidious and when the gathering stepped 
through the door of the banquet room 
many were the exclamations ol surpiise 
at the sight that greeted their eyes. 

If you could have peeped through the 
window of the room during the progress 
of the repast you would have seen by the 
looks on the faces of the guests that there 
was no room for the glooms at this 
gathering. 

The boys had all been warned ahead 
of time to save their appetites for the 
good things in store for them and they 
were amply repaid for their patience. 
There was shrimp salad, fricasseed 
chicken, and a general array of good 
things to please the epicurean taste of 
the most particular of bon vivants. 

During the progress of the repast, 
music helped to while away the dull 


moments (if any) and a general good 
time was had by all; swapping stories 
and talking about “old times.” E. H. 
Long, division superintendent of plant, 
acted as toastmaster and called upon 
many of the honorary members for short 
talks. When he had finished with the 
honorary members, Mr. Long “started in 
on the active members, and suffice it to 
say they were more than active. As a 
toastmaster Mr. Long is “there.” His pep 
was reflected on the whole gathering and 
he more than kept the boys on their toes 
wondering who was going to be next on 
the program. 

The talks and jokes were very humor¬ 
ous and the gathering was kept in an 
uproar most of the time. The telephone 
company has most certainly cheated the 
American stage out of some wonderful 
talent. We have been wondering who 
gets the honors for being the best aftei 
dinner speaker; the writer thinks the> 
were pretty evenly divided between 
Superintendent of Construction Ben 
Brown and Plant Accountant Jack Mur¬ 
ray. Then, of course, we might meet 
with some opposition; some might dis¬ 
agree with us and claim the honors 
should go to Elmer Fields. 

When the story tellers had done their 
bit many of the musically inclined (?) 
gathered around the piano and sang 
songs both popular and otherwise. One 
of the members present said there was 
one thing he was thankful for: “Thank 
Heaven those near opera stars never sang 
‘Sweet Adeline.’ ” 

The gathering lingered until a late hour 
enjoying the Van Dykes provided by the 
entertainment committee and swapping 
tales about old times and when the 
guests departed the neighbors were 
awakened by the Good Fellow’s National 
Hymn, “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 
Thus ended another perfect day. 


In telephone parlance, we presume a 
party wire is one of those where a good 
time is had by all .—Morristown (Pa.) 
Times. ___- 

“In life as well as racing all the worst 
accidents happen at little ditches and 
cut-down fences.”— Kipling. 
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The following is an editorial from a 
recent issue of the San Diego Union, 
which was prompted by the program 
handled by telephone officials and em¬ 
ployees at a recent regular meeting of the 
San Diego Electrical Club: 

The telephone system of a big city is almost 
proverbially productive of more profanity than 
any other public utility. This is not the fault 
of the system, but because, as explained by 
Thomas Carlyle, there are a billion-and-a-lialf 
human beings in the world, mostly fools. If all 
men (and some women) were citizens of the safe, 
sane, conservative, and philosophical tempera¬ 
ment, there would be less cause of trouble by at 
least 80 per cent, for it is true of human nature 
that trouble is, for the greater part, achieved and 
not thrust upon us. Whatever residuum there 
may be is born with us. 

All sorts and conditions of men (and women) 
use the telephone. Consequently the operators are 
subjected to all sorts and conditions of temper. 
The telephone itself is an organized entity, gov¬ 
erned by set conditions prescribed to meet the 
general need of the community which it serves. 
This organization is as impersonal as the switch¬ 
boards and other machinery of the system. The 
human equation has been reduced to a minimum. 

Hence, when we swear over a telephone wire 
we are not swearing at “the girl”; we are cussing 
the system; and when we do that we are kicking 
against the pricks; we are wasting breath, energy, 
and language that might be uttered in a better 
cause. This is the only excuse we can find for 
the man (or woman) who rebukes the “telephone 
girl” when something goes wrong with the ap¬ 
paratus. We take it for granted that no man 
would “talk” to a young lady, face to face, as 
some men (and many women) speak to the young 
women at the operating board of a telephone 
company. A natural sense of courtesy and 
chivalry restrains even the coarsest male vul¬ 
garian in the presence of women. The feminine 
vulgarian is another species and another sex, 
and she has no regard whatever for the rights 
or feelings of other women. We are not dis¬ 
cussing this phase of the question. 

Those inconsiderate citizens who find fault with 
the telephone operator and use tones and lan¬ 
guage that they would not use in conversation 
with the same person anywhere else, are moral 
cowards. They are also ignorant of the fact that 
“the girl at the other end of the wire” is abso¬ 
lutely indifferent to the personality of the man 
at the transmitter, and wholly irresponsible for 
whatever the man (or woman) may imagine is 
“wrong with the damned thing.” It isn’t the 
fault of the operator if the person “calling” is 
unable to “get his number,” or if “the line is 
busy all the time,” or if “the party doesn’t 
answer” notwithstanding the fact that the person 
calling “knows he is always there.” These are 
contingencies entirely beyond the province or 
jurisdiction of the operator, whose sole reason 
for being in that place is to “hook up and let 
her go.” 
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We would advise, therefore, more consideration 
on the part of the impatient and objurgatory pub¬ 
lic for “the telephone girls”; not particularly on 
account of the girls, but in behalf of the self- 
respect of those who use the telephone. 

New Scheme of Tire Distributors 

This photograph is of George Gans, 
special agent, San Diego, Cal., who has 
been doing some good work in that city 
along the lines of 
toll development. 
The following arti¬ 
cle was taken from 
the Wigwam, a local 
magazine issued and 
published by the 
Spreckels Savage 
Tire C o m p a n y, 
which speaks well 
for Mr. Gans’s en- 
d e a v o r s : “This 
branch has recently 
established a phone 
call service to our 
out - of - the - way 
agents and jobbers, 
on Saturday morn¬ 
ing and before holi¬ 
days. This enables us to fill the order 
on Saturday and Sunday without the use 
of a salesman making these individual 
points, and the more expensive method 
of travel by automobile. This plan was 
suggested to this office by George Gans 
of The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and we wish to express thanks 
to Mr. Gans for his aid in putting this 
across. The results so far have been very 
pleasing, especially in unproductive ter¬ 
ritory. The phone is of great service in 
that our sales are made at less cost, leav¬ 
ing our salesmen free to pursue other 
dealers in more productive territory.” 

Represent Many Schools 

The American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company employs in its engineer¬ 
ing and research departments graduates 
of more than 100 of the world’s greatest 
universities and technical schools. 

“Success and Spend begin with the 
same letter, but that is all they have in 
common.” __ 

There are other “jacks” besides those 
you find in a switchboard. 



MR. GANS 
























Instructive Points Relating to Telephone Service 


The following talk was given by Mrs. 
Eva Hawes, Hillcrest chief operator, San 
Diego, before the San Diego Electrical 
Club, at a recent meeting: 

Mr. Chairman, Members Electrical Club, and 
Guests: We have often invited you to visit us at 
our exchange and as you have not responded as 
liberally as we have wished, I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of doing like Mohammed, 
who, since the mountain would not come to him, 


the telephone correctly, but they still hold the 
telephone at arm’s length and shout in the goot 
old-fashioned way. This shouting recalls the case 
of Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown. They occupy offices 
on the same floor in one of our office buildings 
here in town. Mr. Brown is in the habit of 
shouting into the telephone. One day Jones 
heard the noise and inquired what the racket was 
about. His clerk replied, “It is Mr. Brown, sir, 
talking with his wife in Mission Hills.” “He is.' 
replied Jones. “Well, why on earth doesn’t he 
telephone her instead of shouting across the town 


went to the mountain. 

If you were living in Europe and wished a 
telephone installed the first thing to which you 
would have to attend would be the purchase of 
the instrument itself. If such were the practice 
here you would better understand the delicate 
mechanism of this highly sensitive instrument, 
and, knowing its cost, you would perhaps exercise 
more care in protecting it from ill usage, avoid¬ 
ing many of the cases of trouble for which sub¬ 
scribers are responsible. 

One of the most general of such cases of 
trouble is caused by twisted cords. Without 
doubt if each one present at this meeting will 
look at the flexible cords which are attached to 
his own telephone he will find them twisted 
similar to those in this illustration. Whether this 
has resulted from the twists you unconsciously 
give your telephone or receiver as you pick it up 
and set it down again, or whether it has been 
the deliberate work of some one domestically in¬ 
clined to practice crochet on any and everything 
within his reach, such as curtain strings, tele¬ 
phone cords, and the like, the result will be the 
same. Your telephone will soon develop an un¬ 
pleasant scratching noise, you will have difficulty 
in hearing, and finally your telephone will be 
completely out of order, because the cord of your 
telephone is, as you may know, composed of 
many fine wires and the same thing happens to 
them that happens to any fine wire when it is 
bent back and forth, namely, they break, and, of 
course, it requires a continuous undamaged wire 
for clear transmission. 

To insure best results for yourself there is only 
one way to properly use a telephone and that is 
to speak directly into the mouthpiece, using an 
ordinary conversational tone of voice. Your mouth 
should be an inch or less from the mouthpiece 
of the telephone just as is shown in this illus¬ 
tration. Most people hold the telephone a foot 
or more away from them and then raise their 
voices to a shout. They are the ones whom the 
operator has to ask over and over again for their 
number and who are continually complaining that 
no one can hear them. They try to hold their 
telephone in the same manner in which they have 
seen their favorite film star do it in the movies. 
No one has to hear what she says and naturally 
the further away from her face the telephone is 
the better the picture will be. I haven’t much 
hope of inspiring many of you with a desire to 
reform in this matter of speaking directly into 
the mouthpiece of the telephone because during 
the eight years I have been working for the tele¬ 
phone company I have made many fruitless 
efforts to teach the members of my family to use 


like that?” 

You are all familiar with the fellow who, 
when you are about to start something or somt 
place, sings out, “I’ll be with you in just a sec¬ 
ond.” Then he keeps you waiting a half hour or 
more while you pace the sidewalk and long in 
vain for the pull with the police judge that 
Everett True seems to have. This “just a min¬ 
ute” fellow is the same one who lets his telephone 
bell ring and ring while you who are calling him 
are wasting your time, and we in the central office 
are kept from attending to others who are wait¬ 
ing because we must watch his line and keep 
ringing his bell until he answers. To answer 
is not only the courtesy due the one calling you 
but is to your own advantage as your line can 
not be released for other calls until you have 
answered and hung up again. 

Periodically we have a heavy rain or wind 
storm or a ruinous fire. The telephone conlpany 
maintains a skilled force called the “plant” de¬ 
partment whose work it is to repair the damage 
done by such fire or storm, so that you may 
have uninterrupted service. Don’t make the same 
mistake as the subscriber who, having heard 
that the telephone company maintained a plant 



VIEWING PORTLAND'S SCENIC BEAUTIES 
The young lady on the running board is Miss 
Maude'Harris, toll-service observer of Portland . 
with a group of observers, left to right in auto¬ 
mobile, Mrs. Isenstein . Miss Fatland, Miss Haw- 
Vstorsnn. and Miss Anderson of Seattle. 
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department, called and tried to order some dahlia 
bulbs. It isn’t that kind of a plant department. 
Not long ago a Ford truck tested out its horse¬ 
power upon a telephone pole on University Ave¬ 
nue and the truck won. From the looks of 
splintered pole and tangled wires one would have 
thought half the telephones in Hillcrest would 
have been affected, but such was the skill and 
promptness of the workmen that the damage was 
repaired without any of the subscribers being 
the wiser. Much of the trouble adjusted by the 
plant department is the direct result of subscrib¬ 
ers’ carelessness. For example, a desk telephone 
is placed in such a position that it is easily 
knocked over and broken. The cords are allowed 
to become damp in various ways, leaning a wet 
umbrella against them, leaving the telephone by 
an open window over night, creeping babies in 
the home are often allowed to cut their teeth on 
the telephone cord. There is a subscriber up 
Hillcrest way who is raising a setting of baby 
chicks in the house. Periodically the baby chicks 
upset their drinking water all over the telephone 
cord. A frequent combination in interior decora¬ 
tion is the canary bird and desk telephone occupy¬ 
ing the same table. The canary bird includes the 
telephone cord in his morning bath, and we have 
another case of trouble for the plant department. 
Although most cases of trouble show up at the 
office even before you notice them, nevertheless 
our complaint department is glad to receive all 
notifications of trouble, and I hope you will 
always find us as obliging as the old lady ex¬ 
pected us to be when she called and inquired, 
“Is this the Bell Telephone Company?’’ and upon 
being told that it was replied, “Well, I want to 
speak to Mr. Bell at once. There is something 
the matter with my telephone and I want him to 
come right down and fix it.” 

Another mistake often made by subscribers is 
to leave the receiver off the hook. When this is 
done a signal shows in the office just as it does 
when the subscriber is calling a number. The 
operator answers and getting no response discon¬ 
nects the line from the regular switchboard and 
puts it on a special board where it remains until 
the repairman can attend to it. All of this takes 
time during which the subscriber may be loosing 
valuable calls, for he can neither receive nor make 
calls while he is connected with this special 
board. If he is one of a party line the whole 
line is, of course, affected. Before you decide that 
you, at least, never leave the receiver off the hook 
let me show you how easily it may be done. 
Some one calls you, you start to look up some¬ 
thing for him, get sidetracked, and forget the 
party waiting for you. They tire of waiting and 
hang up. Later in the day you discover your 
mistake and quietly replace the receiver hoping 
no one has noticed it. Again in the midst of an 
interesting conversation, which is longer than 
you realize, the party calling, who hasn’t all the 
spare time in the world, hangs up. When you 
finally get around to answer your call, you find 
you can not get the operator. Another time, in 
hanging up the receiver, you push the telephone 
over against the wall so that the hook catches 
just enough to keep it from going all the way 
down. Or you hang up the receiver properly 
but later push a book or basket under it, not 
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noticing that it raises the receiver just a fraction 
of an inch. We have over fifty cases of this type 
of trouble in San Diego every day. 

Twice a year you are furnished a directory; 
you can assist us materially in giving better 
service if you will use the directory intelligently. 
This the average subscriber does not like to do. 
He will say he has mislaid his glasses or that 
the telephone is in such a dark corner he can not 
read the figures, anything to justify himself for 
asking us to look up his numbers for him. Out 
of the fifteen hundred information calls we handle 
daily, twelve hundred of them are for numbers 
listed perfectly plainly in the directory. Although 
it may be flattering to us that subscribers place 
more confidence in our ability to look up the 
correct number than their own, nevertheless it 
takes the operator’s time and keeps her from 
looking up numbers which are not in the direc¬ 
tory for other subscribers who are waiting. In 
consulting the directory get the number correctly 
in mind before calling it. Calling an incorrect 
number annoys and wastes three persons’ time, 
your own, the party’s called, and ours. Don’t run 
your finger along after the number, stopping at 
the first number you come to because the street 
address follows the name. Don’t trust to your 
memory, it may be faulty. Remember informa¬ 
tion is not run by Cynthia Grey’s little sisters 
and is not prepared to answer impossible ques¬ 
tions such as these: “Can you give me the tele¬ 
phone number of Mr. Jones? I don’t know his 
initials or address but he takes the number 12 
street car.” “Can you give me the number of 
the telephone at the foot of Broadway and Mar¬ 
ket?” “Can you connect me with 5199 Irving 
Avenue? they haven’t a telephone.” “Can you 
give me Mrs. Smith’s telephone number? I don’t 
know the address or initials but thought infor¬ 
mation would know because her daughter goes 
to high school.” “Can you give me a number? I 
don’t know the man’s name, but he is laying a 
sidewalk out in Mission Hills.” 

Information has only a directory just like 
yours, except that numbers of new telephones are 
added to it daily. 

Now for a few of the puzzling things the opera¬ 
tors sometimes tell you which, because you do 
not understand, you sometimes disbelieve. 

Your bell rings and you answer it almost in¬ 
stantly. The operator tells you there is no one 
on the line and asks you to excuse the call. 
That happens this way. Some subscribers have 
the habit of hanging up after the operator has 
rung a second or third time, not realizing they 
have given the party they are calling less than 
one-half a minute to answer his telephone. We 
may all make mistakes. A subscriber calls a 
wrong number and realizing his mistake hangs 
up, leaving the burden of an explanation to the 
operator. In almost no instance is the operator 
who answers your line responsible for your in¬ 
convenience. 

When you call a number and are told the line 
is busy or they don’t answer, before you exclaim 
in a rage that it isn’t true and that we are de¬ 
liberately giving you poor service, examine that 
statement in the light of reason. If we could we 
would prefer never to give you a busy report or 
tell you your party didn’t answer, for the purely 
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selfish reason that an uncompleted call means a 
lost sale with a waste of paid operator's time an 
we are money out. When told a line is busy 
you invariably call a second or third time, 
actually takes a few seconds more ol time to 
give you a busy report than it does to connect 
you with and ring your party. The same is true 
of a don’t answer. Until your party answers, the 
operator must continually watch that line. ■ ic 
must take time from other calls every lew set 
onds to ring. In the end she must stop her work, 
let other calls which may be waiting stand while 
she takes the time to explain that your party 
doesn't answer. We can not compel people to 
answer nor can we tell you why a certain num¬ 
ber does not answer. Not long ago a Hillcrest 
subscriber when told that a downtown merchant 
didn't answer said she didn't believe it because 
that was the highest priced place in town and 
she knew they should answer. 

When you go to and from work on the crowded 
street cars it is clear to you why you must stand 
all the way because you can see the cars are 
crowded. When you give the family the shock 
of their lives and take them to a movie you find 
a long line-up at the box office and have to wait 
your turn. You don’t mind, you decide it must 
be a good show and fall in line. On Thanksgiving 
day, when the housewife in your family was 
having difficulty roasting the turkey and started 
roasting the gas company, you were quick to 
remind her the low pressure was due to the 
unusual demand at that hour. The telephone 

company is no exception, it meets the same con¬ 
ditions, and is up against the same handicap as 
any other business. Our rush hours are ordi¬ 
narily from 9 to 11 in the mornings and from 
5 to 8 in the evenings. If at times you must 
wait for the operator to answer remember the 
line-up at the theater and the crowded street cars. 
Although you can not see them there is prob¬ 
ably the same line-up waiting to have telephone 
calls put through. In addition to our regular 
rush hours which we anticipate and do our best 
to take care of we are often met by a sudden 
demand for service which we have been unable to 
anticipate. For example, last Sunday evening 
something was wrong with the electricity and the 
lights in a given area in the city went out at 
one time. Sunday evening is ordinarily a quiet 
affair and only enough operators are provided to 
handle the usually small number of calls. But 
now what happened when the lights went out ? 
Without exception every one made an effort to 
get into communication with the gas company 
over the telephone. The result in the central office 
was that the calls came in by the hundreds. A 
big fire, heavy firing at Fort Rosecrans, a rain 
storm, all create a like demand for service which 
we are not always prepared to meet. 

And now just a word about the telephone oper¬ 
ator. Our operators are not super-women. They 
are girls from San Diego homes, some perhaps 
from yours, your sister, your daughters. The 
only way you can understand how they handle 
the stupendous load of San Diego's traffic is to 
come visit our offices and see for yourself. Time 
will permit me to say only this in regard to their 
work. During the process of establishing each 
connection there are many possibilities for errors 



GROUP OF PENDLETON OPERATORS 
Left to right—Misses Ball . Jones , Smock, Mrs. 
Beeney, and Miss Sutherland. 

to creep in, but none of these mistakes are in¬ 
tended. We don’t want to say you have never 
been given a wrong number, have never been cut 
off, nor never been annoyed by having an extia 
subscriber put in on your line. But the point 
I wish to leave with you is that none of these 
errors are intentional and that an error made 
means the same loss of time, extra work, and 
loss of money to us that it may be meaning to 
you, and that it is everybody’s aim to establish 
every connection with the least possible friction 
and distraction to the subscriber. Another thing, 
the operators in their dealings with you uncon¬ 
sciously reflect your attitude towards them. Im¬ 
patience, abruptness, and discourtesy make the 
operator’s work disagreeable, whereas courtesy 
and kindness means more cheerfulness in her 
work. _^_ 

Who’s Who in America 

The fellow who can listen to that 
squeak” and tell you exactly what ails 
the car. 

Whose smile means something to a 

traffic policeman. 

Who knows of a flat to rent. 

Who doesn’t tell you the plot of the 

movie he saw last week. in-. 

Who doesn’t believe that baseball is 
crooked or that there is any connection 
between the girls’ inodes and then- 
morals.— Life. 

“The oldest trouble in the world conies 
from want of understanding.”— Kipling. 


Heaven never helps the man who will 
not act—Sophocles. 
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Inland Division 



Division Headquarters—Sacramento 

Division Superintendent of Traffic, 

0. Cole, Jr. 

Division Superintendent of Plant. 

E. H. Long. 

Division Commercial Superintendent, 

F. L. McNally. 

Mrs. Minnie Beck was a recent addition to the 
operating force at Porterville. 

Miss Edith P. Brown was recently added to 
the operating force at Coalinga. 

Miss Julia R. Lifquist has been reengaged at 
lvingsburg, having had previous experience at that 
exchange. 

Miss Corinne Difani of the sales department, 
Riverside exchange, recently visited the commer¬ 
cial department at Sacramento. 

Miss Ethel M. Fox, long-distance operator, has 
joined the operating force at Coalinga, having 
been transferred from Stockton. 

Miss Nellie Yeo of Grass Valley has been ap¬ 
pointed chief operator, succeeding Mrs. Josephine 
Weir, who recently passed away. 

Recent additions to the local department of the 
Fresno exchange were: Miss Ardis J. Bury, Mrs. 
Helen Waltmire, and Eileen Wainscoat. 

The Hugh son and Waterford exchanges, involv¬ 
ing 160 subscribers, were recently transferred 
from the Oakdale to the Modesto collection center. 

Our business office at 822 J Street, Sacramento, 
is now easily located and identified from a dis¬ 
tance by a large electric sign recently installed. 

Jack Jordan, the handsome assignment clerk 
at Stockton, is raising a mustache to fool the 
police court judge. Rumor has it that John Law 
has “knocked him off” four times for speeding 
his Lizzie. 

The Hanford exchange recently announced the 
marriage of Mary I. Williams, junior operator, 
to James E. Atceton, also an employee of The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company at 
Hanford. 
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McBride Frierson of the plant department, Sac¬ 
ramento, is confined at the Krull Hospital, due to 
blood poisoning. His many friends wish him 
a speedy recovery. 

W. R. Spaulding Lumber Company of Visalia 
recently ordered the installation of a No. 2 inter¬ 
communicating system, consisting of two trunks 
and seven stations. 

C. V. Roberts, installation foreman of Fresno, 
is taking his vacation during the orange season. 
When last seen he was heading for the foothills 
with the orange pickers. 

J. E. Riddell, superintendent of the Colusa 
County Telephone Company, was a recent visitor 
to the office of Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent McNally, at Sacramento. 

C. A. Nagler, Reno, has left for the State of 
Washington on a thirty-day furlough. Mr. Nagler 
expects to make the trip from Reno in his “Oak¬ 
land,” if the snow doesn’t get too deep. 

Walter G. McKean, for the past ten years a 
toll engineer with the Mountain States Telephone 
Company at Denver, is now employed in the office 
of the division plant engineer at Sacramento. 

H. A. Javins, manager of the Elk Grove Mutual 
Telephone Association, a connecting company at 
Elk Grove, Cal., was a recent visitor to the 
office of the division commercial superintendent, 
Sacramento. 

A. H. Bertram was down to Sacramento from 
Dutch Flat a few days ago looking for a couple 
of old friends whom he used to know and usually 
ran into about Christmas time. Their names were 
Thomas and Jeremiah. 

Preparations are now being made by the “Sun 
Maid” Corporation to put up a new hotel at 
J and Inyo streets, Fresno, Cal., which will con¬ 
sist of three hundred rooms and cost approxi¬ 
mately one million dollars. 

Estimate No. 50216, giving cable relief at Suisun 
and Fairfield, is near completion, and will fur¬ 
nish service to a number of delayed orders. It 
will also furnish additional facilities to the Sui- 
sun-Green Valley Telephone Company. 

The friends of H. C. Vehslage will be pleased 
to learn that Herman has returned to work after 
his accident on July 28 of last year. He is not 
able to resume his regular duties, however, and 
is still taking treatments from the doctor. 

Among those who received service emblems in 
this division this month were Miss Edith McNeil, 
stenographer, district traffic superintendent’s of¬ 
fice; Miss Thelma Pearson, central office clerk, 
and Miss Nellie Danforth, operator, Nevada City. 

E. A. McCann, plant statistician from the office 
of the general superintendent of plant, San Fran¬ 
cisco, was a recent visitor at the division super¬ 
intendent of plant’s office at Sacramento. His 
investigation involved the new estimate and labor 
routines. 
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Chris Nielsen, station repairman located at 
Cisco, Placer County, was a recent visitor to^thc 
division headquarters at Sacramento. “Chris,’ as 
he is familiarly known by his many friends, is 
one of the expert snowshoe and ski men ol the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. 

In order to keep abreast with the times and 
care for its large increase in business, the Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin Bank, at Fifth and J streets, 
Sacramento, has placed an order for the installa¬ 
tion of a private branch exchange switchboard, 
five trunks, and twenty-seven stations. 

A new building is now being constructed at 
1005 L. Street, Sacramento, for the Department 
of Agriculture of the State of California, and 
the Sacramento sales department has secured an 
order calling for the installation of a switch¬ 
board, four trunks, and thirty-five stations. 

Mrs. Josephine Weir, chief operator of Grass 
Valley, after a recent operation, failed to recover 
and passed away January 12. The operating em¬ 
ployees of the Grass Valley office lost a very dear 
coworker and friend, and the many floral offer¬ 
ings showed the esteem in which this chief opera¬ 
tor was held. 

On January 30, the commercial quarters were 
moved into our new Modesto exchange building 
on Eleventh Street, near Jay, Modesto. Due to 
extensive changes and additional equipment to 
be installed, the operating department will not 
move into this new building for approximately 
three months. 

The annual banquet of the Ord Women’s Club 
was held at the community hall, New Year’s eve, 
at Willows. It is reported that Manager E. O. 
Chandler proved that his talents as a toastmaster 
were not limited to clever and witty repartee, 
by lifting up his voice in song and rendering one 
of his favorite selections to an already admiring 
and appreciative audience. 

Miss Lillian F. White, evening chief operator 
instructress, Fresno, surprised her many friends 
in the exchange by appearing at the office several 
days ago “all dressed up” in a wedding ring. 
She vouchsafed the information that she had been 
Mrs. Daniel Arthur Kirkpatrick since December 
21, 1921, and that the name changing ceremony 
had been performed at Madera. 

It has been decided by the promoters that the 
new Sugar Pine Lumber Mill will be located at 
Fresno. This mill and railroad to tap the forest 
when completed, will cost five million dollars 
and give employment to two thousand men. This 
mill will be the largest mill of its kind in the 
world and the company owns enough lumber 
acreage to keep the mill going for fifty years. 

Harry Thompson, superintendent of the Sybil 
mine, west of French Gulch, talks to his mother 
in Detroit once a month in lieu of writing a letter 
to her. He talks over the long-distance telephone 
from the mine to the old home in Detroit. He 
places his call at 4 o’clock in the morning local 
time, or about 7 o’clock in Detroit. Both find the 
telephone conversation much more satisfactory 
than writing letters. The three-minute talk at 
that hour costs close to three dollars .—Shasta 
County (Cal.) Searchlight. 


Miss Mamie Nunes is now employed by the 
Fowler Independent Telephone Company, a con¬ 
necting company at Fowler, Fresno County. Miss 
Nunes was formerly employed, for three years, 
by the Bell Company at Sacramento, later being 
transferred to the Bell Company at Chicago, Ill. 

The latter position she resigned due to the neces¬ 
sity of her returning home on account of sickness. 

“Dan Cupid” has certainly been doing some 
“pot shooting” in the vicinity of the Fresno ex¬ 
change, judging from the following list of name 
changes on account of marriage: Elsie Beeskow 
to Peterson, Lola E. Byers to Porter, Vera Byers 
to Glenn, Theresa Harper to Cruse, Esther M. 
Lewis to Owen, Vera M. Pinkley to Sargent, Ber¬ 
nice Shaw to Connor, Lillian F. White to Kirk¬ 
patrick, and Sara E. Connelly to Strunk. 

The United Farmers Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, a connecting company operating at 
Cardnervfile, State of Nevada, recently declared 
a 10 per cent dividend, making in all dividends 
totaling 120 per cent since the company was or¬ 
ganized by their efficient manager, E. J. Phillips, 
in December, 1911. Mr. Phillips is a member of 
the Pioneer Telephone Association of America, 
and will be remembered by some of the old- 
timers in his employment with the Pacific Com¬ 
pany at San Francisco and Los Angeles many 
years ago. 

The following item recently appeared in a 
Madera newspaper: “Miss Ola Rector and H. J. 
Fisher were united in marriage Thursday evening 
by the Reverend J. M. Weems at the home of the 
bride’s mother, Mrs. Myra Rector. Announcement 
of the wedding will come as a surprise to the 
many friends of the young couple, both of whom 
are well known locally.” Miss Rector has been 
an employee of the telephone company for sev¬ 
eral years, while Fisher is employed by the 
Sugar Pine Company. Mr. and Mrs. Fisher will 
make their home in Madera. 

The Lodi News recently referred to our Manager 
Faust at Lodi as follows: “The Lodi Business 
Men’s Association gathered in the dining-room 
of the Hotel Lodi and participated in what the 
oldest members declared was the best meeting 
of the association. The very presence of many 
members who have been drawing away from the 
association was all that was needed by the en¬ 
thusiastic president, William H. Faust, to start 
such a meeting as marked the difference between 
half-heartedness and whole-heartedness. Presi¬ 
dent Faust in his right-to-the-point manner ex¬ 
plained his program for the coming year, which 
created much enthusiasm.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Samm, an employee in the office 
of the division superintendent of traffic at Sac¬ 
ramento, furnished the cause of two enjoyable 
social events on January 9 and 13. Mrs. Samm 
left the employ of the company in order to join 
her husband, who has recently been appointed 
manager at Dinuba. In order to show apprecia¬ 
tion of her friendship, a dance was given in her 
honor and also a party at the home of Miss Ceci¬ 
lia Waxon. From what we hear, those present 
arrived home almost in time to meet themselves 
going to work the next morning. As Mrs. Samm 
was one of the charter members of the division 
office, every one was sorry to see her leave. 
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Wire Chief E. M. Snodderly of the Auburn 
(Placer County) exchange, tells the following 
story in connection with recent toll trouble: 
“On four successive days during December, at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, a short occurred on 
one of the Sacramento-Reno toll circuits. On 
the fourth afternoon he and Repairman Donald 
made a quick trip south towards Newcastle, when 
the trouble was reported in. They discovered 
an army of blackbirds had availed themselves 
of the convenient perch afforded by the circuit 
at the point of transposition, and the upper wire 
was resting hard against the lower. It was 
necessary to fire several shots before the trouble 
could finally be cleared.” 

The following letter of appreciation was re¬ 
cently received at Sacramento. “I am taking this 
means to inform you that I cover the Sacramento 
Valley territory every two weeks, and on every 
trip do a great deal of telephoning at your vari¬ 
ous stations. It gives me great pleasure to com¬ 
pliment you on the excellent service rendered me 
both by your chief operators and the young lady 
long-distance operators under them. They are 
very courteous, prompt, and the speed in getting 
my calls has greatly assisted in increasing and 
satisfying our customers. Further, I would be 
shirking my duty if I did not highly compliment 
every long-distance operator from the chief down 
in your Sacramento office for the most wonderful 
service rendered us at all times. I believe I am 
justified in making the above statements because 
I personally handle from six to eight hundred 
calls out of Sacramento each month, as well as 
calls out of Woodland, Colusa, Willows, Corning, 
Red Rluff, Chico, Marysville, and Oroville. Yours 
most respectfully, Walter A. Perry Company, 
Per A. H. Willi.” 

The following is taken from a recent issue of 
the Xevada State Journal of Reno, Nev., and tells 
the story of the marriage of a daughter in Reno 
and the transmission of the ceremony by tele¬ 
phone to the mother in far away Minnesota: 
“Hello, mother! This is EfTie. I’m married, 
mother!” The speaker was Mrs. William Lee 
Perry of Yerington, Nevada. A moment before 
she had been Miss EfTie May Deibler of Minne¬ 
apolis. She was speaking by telephone to her 
mother, Mrs. Louis K. Deibler, in that city, at 
the home of her cousin, Charles Swanson, 821 
Russell Avenue. The ceremony was performed 
Saturday evening at 8:15 o’clock, in the office of 
Judge Charles E. Dull in the city hall. Refore 
Mr. Perry, a young Yerington rancher, and Miss 
Deibler, teacher of the Perry school, near Yer¬ 
ington, faced Judge Bull to take their solemn 
vows the telephone connection was established 
with the bride’s relatives in Minneapolis. The 
instrument was placed on a level with the lips 
of the judge and the principles, and both ques¬ 
tions and responses were spoken distinctly into 
the transmitter, so that the mother in the far¬ 
away Minnesota city could hear the words that 
made her daughter a wife in Nevada. Mother 
Deibler said she had heard the ceremony, and 
congratulated her daughter. Then there was talk 
between the bride and her sister Pearl. “I’ll see 
you Christmas, sure,” said Mrs. Perry. “Good¬ 
night, Pearl.” Preceding the ceremony Judge Bull 
talked to Mr. Deibler, telling him what was about 
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to happen, and the father said that the family 
was “all here” for the event. Telephone opera¬ 
tors at Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake 
City and Winnemucca were all, in a way, wit¬ 
nesses to the ceremony, either helping to estab¬ 
lish the connection, Reno to Minneapolis, or 
breaking in from time to time as they tried to 
put through other calls. Witnesses present at the 
wedding were Edward Oliver Perry, brother of 
the bridegroom, and Paul A. Walters, of Reno. 
-♦- 


Washington Division 



Division Headquarters—Seattle 

Division Superintendent of Traffic, 

E. L. Breene. 

Division Commercial Superintendent, 

W. J. Phillips. 

Division Superintendent of Plant, 

H. J. Tinkham. 

P. E. Bedier has recently taken a position in 
the commercial department at Seattle. 

Miss Letha Ingram, operator, Walla Walla, was 
recently transferred to Vancouver, Wash. 

H. Ross Hutchison has joined the business 
office force in the Seattle commercial department. 

Miss Helen F. Keener, toll operator, Centralia, 
has recently been transferred to the Spokane of¬ 
fice. 

Miss Eva Frink, formerly operator at Walla 
Walla, was a recent visitor at the Walla Walla 
office. 

Miss Alice Fay, night operator, Colville, was 
married on December 24 to Charles Van Tuyl of 
Colville. 

E. E. Perkins, superintendent of maintenance 
at Tacoma, made a recent visit to the Vancouver 
exchange. 

Miss Myrtle Fauver, operator, Olympia ex¬ 
change, was married on December 28 to George 
Smith of Olympia. 

Leslie N. Vaux, formerly with the accounting 
department, Seattle, has been transferred to the 
commercial department. 

Miss Hildegard Runge has recently been pro¬ 
moted from operator at Beacon office, Seattle, to 
supervisor at East office. 

Mrs. Ruby Llewellyn, toll operator, Walla 
Walla, has been transferred to the commercial 
department, Walla Walla. 


















Pullman, Farmington, and Colville are some 
of the points visited by Special Agent Crandall 
of Spokane, during January, 

Miss Matson, operator, Main office, Seattle, was 
recently transferred to Bremerton, and Miss Bite- 
nian from Bremerton to Seattle. 

The operators of the Palouse exchange were 
delighted over having a new ringing machine 
installed in their office recently. 


The employees of the Main office, Spokane, con¬ 
gratulate Miss Elizabeth McDonnell. She has been 
transferred to Riverside office as supervisor. 
Main office will miss her, but is glad that she is 
a step higher on the ladder of success. 

During January the following company em¬ 
ployees called at the offices of the division com¬ 
mercial superintendent: John Glover, manager, 
Kent; F. R. Smelser, manager, Centralia; and 

Portland. 
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Mrs. N. Irene Kellogg and a number of opera¬ 
tors from Waitsburg attended the telephone party 
at Walla Walla on December 28. 

Miss Mae Condon is now all-night operator in 
charge at Rainier office, Seattle. Miss Condon was 
transferred to this position from Beacon office. 

Division Commercial Superintendent Phillips 
and Division Supervisor of Methods Greer were 
Spokane visitors during the week of January lb. 

W. M. Anderson, president and general man¬ 
ager of the Farmers Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of Wenatchee, Wash., was a visitor in 
Spokane in January. 

Mrs. L. McIntosh, chief operator at the Van¬ 
couver exchange, was transferred January first 
and has been succeeded by Miss C. A. Ducich, 
evening chief operator. 

Mrs. C. B. Weatherwax, owner of the Toledo 
Telephone Exchange Company, and Will Mauer- 
man, owner of the Farmers Telephone Company 
of Pe Ell, recently paid a visit to the commercial 
office in Centralia. 

Frank Scanlon, office boy, division commercial 
department, Seattle, has been promoted to the 
position of clerk in the division commercial en¬ 
gineering department. He has been succeeded 
by John Campbell. 

Milton Siezow, Thomas H. Jackson, Jr., and 
H. C. Dumar, directory advertising salesmen, 
and Walberg E. Olsen, stenographer, have been 
transferred from Seattle commercial to the divi¬ 
sion commercial department. 

Miss Leota May Stewart, manager at Colville, 
w ho had been absent on account of illness, re¬ 
turned to her duties on January 16, relieving 
Mrs. Ruth McKern Starr, who was acting man¬ 
ager during Miss Stewart’s absence. 

The w r ork on the Lewiston-Clarkston estimates 
is well under way. On account of the mild 
weather the work has progressed nicely. The 
cable splicers are at work, and relief is expected 
by February first, when a new directory will be 
issued. 


Miss Irene Brown, clerk in the district traffic 
superintendent’s office, Spokane, was among the 
entertainers who sang recently at the banquet 
tendered Marshal Foch by the Spokane Post of 
the American Legion at the Davenport Hotel. 

E E Perkins, district superintendent of main¬ 
tenance, and F. P. Fisher, district wire chief, 
were recent visitors in Centralia. Mr. Perkins 
held a meeting of the plant employees and gave a 
talk that was appreciated by all who attended. 

Miss Marie Boehm has recently been appointed 
chief operator of the Pullman, Wash, exchange, 
succeeding Miss Esther Fairly, who is now at¬ 
tending the Washington State College. Miss Fairly 
is remaining with the company as night operator. 


Rainier office, Seattle, rejoices over the receipt 
of a new r couch secured in response to a sugges¬ 
tion sent through the Employees’ Plan of Repre¬ 
sentation. This piece of furniture, together with 
some cushions and other embellishments, secured 
through the plan, has brightened up the retiring 
quarters considerably. 


H. P. Nicholson, traffic superintendent of the 
Tacoma district, was a recent visitor at Van¬ 
couver. Mr. Nicholson took over supervision 
of the Vancouver exchange when it was trans¬ 
ferred into the Washington Division January 
first. Mr. Nicholson was accompanied by G. K. 
King, traffic inspector of Seattle. 


An attractive wedding took place on December 
31 in Yakima, when Miss Luella Marsh, employed 
as an operator, Yakima exchange, became the 
bride of Frederick Ford. The bride was ac¬ 
companied by Miss Gladys Lasher, operator, 
Yakima. Mr. and Mrs. Ford will make their 
__ Voirimn for the Dresent. 


The Marcus operators gave a surprise party 
January 15 in honor of Miss Beatrice Applequist, 
night operator, Marcus office, who resigned to be 
married to Leland Knipe of Spokane, a represen¬ 
tative of the California Packing Company. The 
bride elect was presented with a handsome set 
of sterling salt and pepper shakers. Refresh¬ 
ments were served to a small but merry gather¬ 


W. G. Frazee, toll engineer of Seattle, bas been 
in Vancouver recently in connection with the 
extensive toll-line construction which is being 
completed. Mr. Frazee has just returned from a 
trip to Goldendale and Roosevelt, Wash., in con¬ 
nection with toll-line matters. 

A. O. Sampson, who has been in the company’s 
employ at Seattle for the last ten years, has re¬ 
tired to his country home at Medina. To show' 
the esteem in which he is held, his fellow 
employees in the commercial department pre¬ 
sented him with a beautiful floor lamp. 


ing. 

“For 1922 and Ever After—I Believe (1) in 
loyalty to my employer; (2) in painstaking el- 
forts to deliver the best services that I can 
and that one deed well done today is worth two 
promised for tomorrow'; (3> that there is ad¬ 
vancement awaiting every man who is fit and 
prepared for it, and that no man is down and 
out until he has lost faith in himself; (4) in 
courtesy, kindness, and generosity toward my 
fellow men and in honest and unhampered com- 
petitio n”—Employees of Almira Exchange . 
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One of the duties of the commercial force is 
to clear the accounting records of unidentified toll 
items by allowance voucher, where not otherwise 
disposed of. In so doing for the period of Novem¬ 
ber 21 to December 20, the Tacoma office cleared 
20 cents which indicates very good work on the 
part of the toll-recording room of the Tacoma 
office. For the Tacoma district, 40 cents was 
cleared. 

By the looks of the diamonds gleaming on fair 
fingers since Christmas, we are of the opinion 
that the Spokane training school should open. 
Some of the other girls (jealous things!) are 
patronizing Woolworth’s and coming back from 
their lunch hours with gleaming jewels. What’s 
the good of having a real diamond when a 
“feller” can hardly tell the difference between 
it and the imitation? 

On the evening of January 15, the Blue Bell 
Club rooms, Walla Walla, was the scene of a very 
enjoyable party, given by the traffic employees 
in honor of Mrs. Martha Weaver (Martha Lan- 
hart), The rooms were attractively decorated. 
Games, music, and dancing furnished amuse¬ 
ment for all, after which refreshments were 
served. Mrs. Weaver was presented with a large 
silver fruit tray by her friends in the telephone 
office. 

On January 20 the employees of the Seattle 
accounting department held an enjoyable social 
evening in the assembly hall. Telephone Building. 
The main participants who contributed their tal¬ 
ent in making the occasion one long to be re¬ 
membered were as follows: Miss Anne Mochinski, 
Miss Irene Saunders, Miss Clara Milanoski, and 
W. Shelton. In addition to this, the orchestra, 
comprised of Messrs. Howard Eves and R. H. 
Hale and Miss Jessie Stryker, rendered pleasing 
melodies and all stepped the light fantastic. 

Connecting-company visitors to the division of¬ 
fice during the month of January were: W. M. 
Anderson, Farmers Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Wenatchee; C. L. Smith, Richmond 
Beach Telephone and Power Company, Richmond 
Beach; David Burr, Lake Washington Telephone 
Company, Kirkland; George Peck and R. A. Case, 
Des Moines Rural Telephone Company, Des 
Moines; Nicholas Rudebeck, Florence Rae Land, 
Lumber and Development, Index, and George 
Gaines, Cascade Telephone Company, North Bend. 

A party was given in the restroom of the Main 
office, Tacoma, on the evening of December 22 
as a farewell to Miss Eliza Noblett, who, after 
a four-year period of continuous service, is leav¬ 
ing to become the bride of Gordon Lawrence. 
The party was given in the form of a surprise 
by the long-distance operators. Among those 
present, other than the operators, were P. H. 
Nicholson, district traffic superintendent and E. E. 
Perkins, superintendent of maintenance. Miss 
Noblett was the recipient of a beautiful cut-glass 
bowl as a remembrance from those with whom 
she has worked. 

To take care of subscribers located in the 
Riverside office district at Spokane who were 
receiving service through the Main office because 
of lack of switchboard facilities at Riverside, 
nine additional positions were added to River¬ 
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side switchboard and almost 1000 subscribers cut 
over from the Main to the Riverside district on 
January 6. The cutover was made without any 
interference with the service. The new numbers 
appeared in the December, 1921, issue of the 
Spokane directory, delivery of which was begun 
on the following Monday. This arrangement per¬ 
mitted the change being handled with the least 
possible inconvenience to the subscribers. 

Services rendered by the night operator at 
Yakima, on January 5, were worthy of special 
commendation. William F. Ryan, manager of 
the Oxo Gas Company, Yakima, upon returning 
home about 3 a. m., after an hour’s absence, 
found his aunt, Mrs. N. Jamieson, and her daugh¬ 
ter, in an unconscious condition due to gas poi¬ 
soning from a special oil heater which was not 
connected to a flue as it should have been. 
Mr. Ryan says that he tried to summon physi¬ 
cians, but was unable to reach any of the seveH 
or eight to whom he telephoned. Out of despera¬ 
tion and fearing that his relatives were dying, 
he asked the operator to get a physician by any 
means. The operator was equal to the emergency. 

That the series of advertisements now being 
run by our company in the local newspapers 
throughout the Spokane territory is productive 
of good results is evidence by the following 
letter received by Manager George A. Walker 
at Spokane from Mrs. Mary A. Bowles, local man¬ 
ager at Okanogan: “‘After reading your adver¬ 
tisement about twisted cords, I proceeded to un¬ 
twist the cords on my telephone; and I was fully 
three minutes straightening them, they were so 
badly twisted. I immediately called the central 
operator and her voice sounded clearer than ever. 
I will surely watch them in the future.’ The 
above is what one of our business men told me 
after he read one of the advertisements now 
running in our local paper. This proves that 
we are getting results in Okanogan.” 

The Metropolitan Bulletin, published in Seat¬ 
tle, recently said: “During the month of Decem¬ 
ber, The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany moved a large number of their offices from 
the buildings. The business office will be re¬ 
moved to their new building from the ground 
floor of the Stuart Building in March. When the 
telephone company has entirely removed from 
the building, they will have made an awful dent 
in our rentals. No building owner ever had a 
more satisfactory tenant than the telephone com¬ 
pany. We have a high regard for the officers 
of the company, with whom we have maintained 
the closest business relations for a great many 
years. We also have a high regard for all of 
the employees of the company. We wish the 
company every success in their new building.” 

One of the most successful of telephone enter¬ 
tainments ever held in Walla Walla occurred on 
the evening of December 28 at the Odd Fellows 
Temple. This party was given jointly by the 
traffic, commercial, and plant departments, and 
all Walla Walla employees not on duty, as well 
as many from other exchanges in this district, 
were present and reported a very enjoyable time. 
While dancing was the main feature of the even¬ 
ing, a very interesting and instructive program, 
consisting of music, fancy dancing, dialect read- 
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ings, black-face songs, and dances, was given 
between dances. At eleven-thirty a very delicious 
lunch was served by a committee of young ladies 
from the traffic department. Considerable merri¬ 
ment was produced by the endeavors ot certain 
people in posing in a becoming mode tor a flash¬ 
light picture of the assembly. 

The Yakima Valley Theaters Company recently 
obtained installation of a P.B.X. board with two 
trunks and ten stations. The company operates 
three theaters in Yakima—the Liberty, the Capi¬ 
tol, and the Majestic. All of these are connected 
with the private exchange. The management de¬ 
cided upon this kind of service in the interest 
of patrons, so that a centralized information 
bureau could be established from which any 
information concerning the theaters could be ob¬ 
tained. The public is advised that it any one 
wants to know anything theatrical, from “What 
times does the show open?” to “How old is Bill 
Hart’s new bride?” all that is necessary is to 
call 2071, the private-exchange number. An 
operator is on duty from 10 a. m. to 11 p. m. 
The management is satisfied that this service will 
develop into a valuable and much-used informa¬ 
tion bureau. 

During January, Garfield office, Seattle, bade 
farewell to the information traffic. For many 
years this office had served as an information 
center for the northern end of the city, but with 
the growth of the office and the need for addi¬ 
tional space, and with the additions to the cen¬ 
tralized information desk at Elliott office, it was 
found desirable in the interests of the service 
to send this traffic to the centralized desk in the 
downtown office. The operating forces regret the 
loss of the distinction of being an information 
center, but very much appreciate the additional 
space made available by the elimination of this 
traffic. Miss Berry, Miss Joralemon, Miss Fraser, 
and Miss Newell, who have been the mainstays 
of our courteous and efficient information forces, 
have been assigned to other operating duties, 
which they have taken hold of cheerfully and 
satisfactorily. 

One of our eminent coworkers in Main office, 
Spokane, has been having a wonderful little house 
built ’way out in the country—a little white 
“home in the West” instead of a gray one. The 
green roof and the red chimney are very artistic. 
It makes us all want one too. Wait until the 
roses begin to ramble around the front door! 
And wait until sleek brown Rachel begins to 
graze upon the fresh, tender grass of the la^ n. 
Who is she? She is a beautiful cow, and has the 
honor to be a namesake of one of our most prom¬ 
inent supervisors in the office. And have you 
heard of Mart, the stiff-legged, big-eyed calf? 
If not, you’ve missed something. Mart (short for 
Martha) is named after our chief operator, whose 
solemn duty we believe it is to send a sack of 
oats or a bale of hay out Opportunity-wards. We 
are sure Mart would appreciate it these cold days 
when naught but stubble adorns the bare fields! 
Our Mr. West is longing to have some other 
member of the stock farm named Joe, and there 
are Maries, Evas, and Susies clamoring for rec¬ 
ognition. Long live the stock farm!—The Doug¬ 
las Ranch. 


Spokane’s Main office restroom is quite a busy 
place nowadays. Every Monday night the Blue 
Bell Glee Club meets. The members are Miss 
Susie Coates (president), Miss Aileen Harwood 
(vice president), Mrs. Violet Troyer (secretary). 
Miss Della Kramer, Miss Leah Robbins, Miss 
Beatrice Armstrong, Miss Helen Proulx, Miss Ce¬ 
celia Proulx, Miss Mildred Proulx, Mrs. Ambrosia 
Kiebert, Miss Eightcy Sooter, Miss Helen Ander¬ 
son, Miss Helen Patzwaldt, Miss Ida Bloom, Miss 
Elice Collins, Mrs. Ruth Hassebrook, Miss Irma 
Thiele, Miss Marie Krause, Miss Adelaide Auk- 
land, Miss Beulah Speece, Mrs. Hertha Marks, 
Miss Alice Cooke, Mrs. Alverda Wilson, and Mrs. 
DeLong. Every Wednesday night the piano is 
moved out to the cafeteria so that the orchestra 
can practice. The orchestra has for its members: 
Miss Pearl Gibson, director. Maxwell office; Miss 
Beulah Speece, violin, Main office; Miss Lillian 
McDonnell, violin, Glenwood office; Miss Pear 
McClelland, violin. Maxwell office; J. B. Adams, 
violin, plant department; Charles Smith, violin, 
plant department; Harry Pearson, violin, plant 
department; Joe Twining, trombone, plant de¬ 
partment; C. G. Walsh, saxophone, plant cashier; 
A. L. Avery, alto horn, plant department; Ben 
Rogers, drums, plant department; Jess White, 
cello, plant department; Miss Florence McDonall, 
cornet, Riverside office; Miss Ellen dirndl, banjo, 
Glenwood office; Miss Aileen Harwood, banjo, 
Main office; Miss Helen Moller, banjo, Highland 
office; Miss Olga Bylund, banjo. Orchard office, 
and Miss Marjorie McDuffie, piano, Maxwell office. 


Southern Division 



Division Headquarters—Los Angeles 

Division Superintendent of Plant, 

I. F. Dix. 


Division Commercial Superintendent, 

N. R. Powley. 

Division Superintendent of Traffic, 

F. N. Rush. 

Our Paso Robles office moved into its new quar¬ 
ters on January 11. 

Miss Bonnie E. Sitton has been added to the 
local force at Santa Ana. 

Miss Vera G. Brooks was recently transferred 
from San Rafael to Paso Robles. 

A P.B.X. board has recently been established 
in the new Elks Building at Anaheim. 

Mrs. Gertrude Adams has recently been added 
to the commercial department force at Santa Ana. 
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Earl Morrow, manager at Santa Ana, has re¬ 
cently purchased a beautiful home at Santa Ana. 

Mrs. Elva F. La Shelle is again employed in 
Fair Oaks office, Pasadena, after an absence of 
several years. 

Miss Charlotte G. Ash, junior evening opera¬ 
tor, Colorado office, Pasadena, recently resigned 
to be married. 

The Misses E. Selma and Lottie a. Quickstad, 
evening operators, Colorado office, Pasadena, have 
been transferred to San Francisco. 

Interest in the Southern Division bowling league 
is at its height at the present time, due to the 
close position of the first five teams. 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Rivers, Miss Nora A. Landros, 
and Miss E. Mildred Copeland have been added 
to the traffic force. Fair Oaks office, Pasadena. 

The Misses Thelma M. Whitchurch, Miriam G. 
Tebbetts, and Florence K. Torrence have recently 
been added to the Colorado operating force, Pasa¬ 
dena. 

A 350-pair cable was recently put out of com¬ 
mission at Anaheim by flood waters. A leak in 
the underground system at a manhole was the 
cause. 

The Santa Ana operators were delighted to have 
P. P. Hoover, formerly of Santa Ana, now wire 
chief at Fullerton, remember them at Christmas 
time with a lovely box of candy. 

Recent organization changes in the San Diego 
commercial office are as follows: A. Bentley, 
collection clerk, instead of salesman, and A. L. 
Bartlett, salesman, instead of collection clerk. 

C. D. Sage, genial supervisor of collection 
Unit No. 2, Los Angeles office, is resigning to join 
the force of the Bishop Cracker Company, and 
will carry with him the best wishes of his former 
associates in the business office. 

A machine piled high with gifts and good 
wishes was sent on Christmas Eve by the girls of 
Colorado office, Pasadena, to the children in the 
County Hospital. For some weeks previously 
the force had been busy dressing dolls for the 
girls and filling stockings for the boys in the 
hope that they might gladden otherwise dull 
hours for the invalid children. 

The following letter was recently received by 
our manager, A. E. Scott, at San Diego: “Dear 
Sir: I am writing to thank you for the prompt¬ 
ness with which my telephone was installed after 
I wrote you. It was just in this afternoon. I 
appreciate your courtesy in pushing it through 
for me. It is a good example of west coast effi¬ 
ciency and cooperation. Very truly, R. W. 
Hinckley, Lieut. Comdr. U. S. N.” 

In an attractive pictorial edition of the Ojai, 
a newspaper published at Ojai, Cal., the follow¬ 
ing complimentary notice of Mrs. Hudiburg, the 
chief operator, and our operators at the Ojai 
office was printed: “Mrs. Pearl Hudiburg, with 
a coterie of obliging switchboard manipulators, 
is local manager of the merged Home and Pacific 
Telephone companies and is deservedly popular 
with a long and growing list of patrons.” 
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E. A. Beard, manager at Anaheim, had a 
collision recently with a Ford coupe while on 
his way home. The Ford abruptly turned in 
front of Mr. Beard’s “Shevy” and the result was 
a bent fender for the Ford and a bent axle for 
the Chevrolet. 

During the football game held in San Diego, 
December 26, between Center College and Arizona 
University, prominent among the crowd were 
the rubber-clad telephone men, scrambling madly 
over the stadium fences and through the hedges, 
pulling instruments to the telephone and tele¬ 
graph booth just as fast as the old instruments, 
water-soaked, would go out of service, making 
it possible that the news of the game go uninter¬ 
rupted to all parts of the United States. 

The following appointments in the business of¬ 
fice, Los Angeles, have been made, effective Jan¬ 
uary 15, 1922: George O. Bruce is appointed 
supervisor of collection Unit No. 2, succeeding 
Clarence D. Sage, resigned; Charles C. Trisler is 
appointed senior clerk of collection Unit No. 1, 
succeeding George O. Bruce; E. F. Bradley is ap¬ 
pointed senior clerk of collection Unit No. 2, suc¬ 
ceeding Charles C. Trisler; Edward L. Innes is 
appointed senior clerk of collection Unit No. 3, 
succeeding E. F. Bradley. 

On December 6 employees of the telephone com¬ 
pany and members of the Electric Club of San 
Diego had charge of the stated meeting. The 
program was of an educational and instructive 
nature, dealing entirely with conditions and prob¬ 
lems local to the telephone company. Among 
other numbers on the program was a talk given 
by Mrs. Eva Hawes, Hillcrest chief operator, the 
basis of this talk being taken from the twelve 
advertising cuts, some of which have already 
been run in the local newspapers. 

Miss Rose Marshall, chief operator, Pico office, 
Los Angeles, resigned recently to be married. 
Miss Marshall entered employ of the company at 
Los Angeles on March 16, 1908, having had previ¬ 
ous experience amounting to two years with this 
company at San Francisco. Advancement to the 
position of chief operator on April 1, 1910, came 
as a reward for good service. Miss Marshall 
served in the capacity of chief operator con¬ 
tinuously from that date. Miss Clara Blaize, 
chief operator, Wilshire office, has succeeded Miss 
Marshall in Pico office. 

One of the most interesting “stunts” put on in 
a long time at a Rotary Club luncheon was given 
December 29, under the direction of Albert E. 
Scott, our manager at San Diego, with several 
young women from the local exchanges doing 
most of the work. It was staged to illustrate 
the difference between the right and the wrong 
way to telephone, and the scenes were enacted 
with such vividness and with so many amusing 
little bits of byplay that the program had the 
close attention of all. The principal scene was 
acted by Mrs. Carrie Van Syckel, representing a 
San Diego subscriber seeking operator, and Miss 
Elsie Welch, representing a Los Angeles sub¬ 
scriber. The scenery for this act was set on 
the stage of the U. S. Grant Hotel ballroom, where 
the luncheon was held. Mrs. Eva Hawes, chief 
operator at the Hillcrest exchange, gave an in- 
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teresting address on the mistakes that are made 
bv many telephone patrons, mentioning the lacK 
of courtesy and common sense displayed by some 
careless persons who use the telephone and tie 
value of kindness and courtesy in the telephone 
service. Her address, carefully prepared and 
well delivered, was greeted with hearty applause. 

The Glendale Evening Sun of a recent issue, in 
speaking of our manager, said: “Fred Deal, man¬ 
ager of The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany office here, is now wearing three stars on 
his service insignia. All of which means that he 
has done twenty-five years’ time in telephone 
work, nine in the East, and sixteen in Southern 
California. ‘I have five more to go until retire¬ 
ment, but I feel as though I have twenty-five 
years’ more active service,’ said the manager of 
the rapidly increasing exchange. Glendale showed 
a growth of 21 per cent in telephone statistics 
during the past year. 

During the later part of December and the first 
week of January, San Diego was visited by one 
of the worst storms experienced in many years. 
Over two thousand stations were out of order 
before the storm was a week old, but thanks to 
the prompt work on the part of the plant de¬ 
partment employees, who worked day and night 
clearing trouble, service was returned to normal 
conditions within a very short period. During 
the storm practically all bridges leading into 
San Diego from the main highway were washed 
out, San Diego remaining cut off from the out¬ 
side world for practically two days. The Santa 
Fe and the San Diego & Arizona railways were 
unable to operate during this period. 

The following letter was recently received by 
Mr Perrett, our manager at Ventura: “Mr. M. M. 
Perrett, Manager The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Ventura, California. Dear 
Mr. Perrett: On behalf of the officials and broth¬ 
ers of Ventura Lodge, No. 1430, B. P. O. Elks, 
I wish to express to you our very great apprecia¬ 
tion for the use of your telephone at the Anacapa 
Hotel during the installation of our lodge in this 
city. In this connection permit me to compliment 
you upon the most excellent service rendered 
during the time of our celebration, as there was 
no delay or difficulties entertained in spite of the 
great number of calls put through. Again thank¬ 
ing you, and with all hearty good wishes, I am, 
sincerely yours, A. L. Burson, Secretary.” 


The following letter recently received from one 
of our subscribers at Pasadena will be of inter¬ 
est. The employee complimented for her good 
work was not with the telephone company at the 
time the letter was received, but the chief opera¬ 
tor called at her home and showed her the lettei 
of appreciation: “Los Angeles, Calif., January 18, 
1922. Home Telephone Company, Pasadena, Cali¬ 
fornia. Gentlemen: I consider it a great pleas¬ 
ure to bring to your attention the very courteous 
and prompt service accorded me while at Pasa¬ 
dena through the holidays by your operator 
No 188. I had occasion to put through numerous 
calls consecutively for about an hour or so 
straight, calls being only a few minutes apart. 
This would naturally be quite trying on one 
operator and I appreciate her ‘ splendid service 
and patience. Please do not feel that I am trying 


to recommend a personal lriend, as I in no way 
know the young lady. It is merely a case o 
giving credit where credit is due. Not only is 
credit due her, but it also reflects credit to the 
company. Yours for more of such service and 
such operators, Orrin W. Sloan, University of 
California, Southern Branch, Department of bine 
Arts.” 

On the evening of January 7 the commercial 
employees of the San Diego office were the guests 
of A. E. Scott, manager, at a dinner dance 
in the banquet room of the San Diego Hoteh 
Immediately following the dinner, a series of 
novel stunts were indulged in which were, ver, 
much enjoyed by those present. At nine o clock 
everybody proceeded to the ballroom, where the 
rest of the evening was spent in dancing. ih 
dinner followed a conference held by the em¬ 
ployees to review their work for the last year 
and to outline plans for the coining year. A 
brief but comprehensive, graphic recapitulation 
had been prepared, furnishing a condensed state¬ 
ment under comparable headings indicating the 
results accomplished during the year 1921 and 
the establishment of a goal for 1922. Cooperation 
and efficiency were declared to be necessary to 
business success; and courtesy, cheerfulness, and 
willingness to serve were also discussed, and 
referred to as not only essential for an organiza¬ 
tion’s success, but vitally necessary for the suc¬ 
cess of the individual and the community served. 

A social program w r as outlined wffiich should pro¬ 
vide pleasant recreations for the employees dur¬ 
ing the coming year. Our reporter gives us the 
following sidelights on the dinner: Miss Ardie 
Squires arrived late, but departed early. It is her 
alibi that all good girls should be in bed early. 
John Urquhart supplied himself with matches 
for the coming year by taking all the matches 
from the dining table after the dinner. Miss 
Vera Johnson was the favored one of the evening, 
as she was the only one that received two serv¬ 
ings of dessert. Kenneth Platt almost spoiled 
the evening by inquiring from every one whether 
the meat served w'as chicken or duck. A. Bentley, 
although a new employee, and this his first ap¬ 
pearance at a company’s entertainment, made a 
big hit during the evening in the dance hall. 

Each year as Yuletide approaches, humanity 
turns its attention more closely to the poor and 
afflicted; and telephone operators, being very 
human human-beings are always ready, even 
eager, to assist those less fortunate than them¬ 
selves. Recently the girls of Wilshire office, Los 
Angeles, were asked to contribute toys for the 
poor children. Within a few days a nice collec¬ 
tion of playthings had arrived, each neatly wrap¬ 
ped and containing a message of cheer for its 
recipient. Immediately afterward the operators 
were requested to furnish the wherewithal to 
buy a bed for a crippled children’s hospital. 
These beds are scientifically built and most $100, 
so the question of financing one was serious. 
But soon some one suggested that it would be 
a clever scheme to raffle some desirable object. 
A collection was made and the money used to 
purchase a picture, an exquisite bit of art. The 
chief operator also donated a doll for the same 
purpose; and soon all the girls were buying 
tickets. Although only half the price of the bed 
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was raised, every one is delighted and enthusias¬ 
tic; for next month will bring another raffle and 
it is expected that the remainder of the required 
sum will be easily obtained. When the bed is 
installed it will bear a metal plate at its foot 
with the words “From Wilshire Office” inscribed 
thereon. Following the request for the bed there 
came word that a certain worthy family was 
in need. This household had been recently 
visited by sickness, death, and financial reverses. 
A jar was placed to receive contributions and 
soon the musical tinkle of deposited dimes, quar¬ 
ters, and fifty-cent pieces could be heard; even 
the metallic clatter of silver dollars was at 
times audible. When a neat sum had been col¬ 
lected a committee of capable young women 
bought provisions that banished, temporarily at 
least, the wolf of want from the door of this un- 
happy family and brightened their desolate lives. 

The annual election of the division representa¬ 
tives for the Employees’ Plan, traffic department, 
brought an unusual amount of happiness to the 
hostesses, who were the Los Angeles district rep¬ 
resentatives, and to the guests—the nine Southern 
Division district representatives. From the ar¬ 
rival of the guests until their departure, a con¬ 
tinual round of pleasure was enjoyed. On De¬ 
cember 14 a banquet at the Clark Hotel opened 
the festivities. An involuntary “Oh! How beauti¬ 
ful!” escaped from the lips of all the guests 
when they caught sight of the table. It was 
beautiful. Every one was loudly enthusiastic 
in complimenting Miss Nell Burns and Mrs. 
Blanchard, who were responsible for it. The 
Christmas motif had been carried out minutely 
with decorations of scarlet poinsettias and the 
shiny green English holly with its red berries. 
The following officials were present: Messrs. 
Bush, Corcoran, O’Brien, Peevish, Allen, Grant, 
Nash, de Nevers, and Littig. Miss Burns of long 
distance introduced Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Rush, 
both of whom gave short but inspiring talks at 
the conclusion of the banquet before the seven¬ 
teen young ladies departed for the Orpheum. 
After an enjoyable evening at the Orpheum, they 
went to Petitfils, Avhere they lingered over their 
ices, talking over the evening’s happiness. The 
next morning they assembled in the parlor at 
the Hotel Clark, later going in a body to Mr. 
Rush’s office to elect the division representatives. 
Before the election, Mr. Corcoran gave a short 
talk, bringing out many interesting points as to 
the value of the plan. He stated that he was 
constantly receiving letters of inquiry from the 
heads of firms in distant states relative to the 
organization and functioning of the plan. After 
a exciting election, Mrs. Estudillo of Riverside 
and Mrs. Baker of San Diego were found to be 
the winners, the good wishes of all going with 
them. The girjs were then taken for a trip 
through Elysian Park, Hollywood mountains, and 
the residential district of Hollywood, motoring 
to the Beverly Hills Hotel for luncheon. The va¬ 
rious offices were visited after luncheon, the 
party coming to Main office at four-thirty to see 
Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Rush before their depar¬ 
ture for their respective homes. It was with 
great regret that all of the girls saw the happy 
occasion come to an end, and all look forward 
with keen pleasure to a repetition of it. 
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Oregon Division 



Division Headquarters—Portland 

Division Superintendent of Traffic, 

C. B. Allsopp. 

Division Commercial Superintendent , 

C. E. Hickman. 

Division Superintendent of Plant, 

Carl Whitmore. 

The following poem has met with the hearty 
approval of the operators at The Dalles, Ore., 
exchange: 

Don’t prate about what is your right. 

But bare your fists and show your might; 

Life is another man to fight 
Catch as catch can. 

Don’t talk of life as scurvy Fate, 

Who gave you favors just too late, 

Or Luck who threw you smiles for bait 
Before he ran. 

Don’t whine and wish that you were dead. 

But wrestle for your daily bread, 

And afterward let it be said, 

“He was a Man.” 

Ed Cole of the construction department is at 
present in the Baker exchange. 

Frances Oliver as been transferred from San 
Francisco to Broadway office, Portland. 

Miss Ethel Peterson, supervisor. Main office, 
Portland, has been transferred to Oakland, Cal. 

Miss Katherine Greer, agent at Warrenton, was 
a visitor at Astoria exchange during the month. 

Miss Lorene Beck, Main office, Portland, has 
been transferred to Sellwood office in that city. 

Leah Happersett, information operator, Broad¬ 
way office, Portland, has been transferred to Los 
Angeles. 

Violet Miller, evening operator, Broadway office, 
Portland, has been transferred recently to Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

A. R. Bonorden of the chief engineer’s office is 
in Portland at present working on the new call 
indicator jobs. 

Miss Llewelyn Denton, night operator, Main 
office, Portland, recently became the bride of 
John W. Atterbury. 

J. M. Lamb, Baker wire chief, has just returned 
from a three days’ conference at Portland of the 
Oyegon wire chiefs. 
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E L. Hutchin, supervisor of motor vehicles, 
Portland, visited the Tillamook exchange during 
the month of January. 

Freda Boetger and Cecilia McLaughlin have re¬ 
cently been added to the operating force at 
Broadway office, Portland. 

The traffic department employees of Woodlawn 
office, Portland, are glad to welcome back Mrs. 
Elsie Linn Haycox, a former employee. 

B. Bunn, C. Ritter, D. Cahill, I. Tregembo, and 
A. Upham, former employees, have returned to 
the operating force, Broadway office, Portland. 

Miss Leonore Titus, former chief operator at 
Florence, who has been on furlough for some 
months, has been transferred to El Centro, Cal. 

G. H. Halse, secretary and treasurer ol the 
British Columbia Telephone Company, spent two 
days at Portland division headquarters studying 
conditions. 

W C. Heise, H. E. McWain, and S. E. Cairo 
installed a No. 4 P.B.X. switchboard in the new 
Stage Terminal Hotel at Salem in the last week 
in January. 

R. Z. Young, division plant engineer of the 
Washington Division, was a visitor at Portland 
during the month and was welcomed by ns 
former associates. 

The traffic employees of Medford, Ashland, and 
Grants Pass were the guests of the employees of 
the Home Telephone Company at the American 
Legion Hall on January 4. 

Foreman O. H. Gilbert of the construction de¬ 
partment, with a large force of men, is working 
at Astoria, placing a large amount of outside 
plant under estimate No. 10223. 

Sigrid Rasmussen, Margaret Sullivan, Opal 
Anderson, Agnes Peters, and Mabel Gardner, 
operators, Broadway office, Portland, have been 
promoted to the positions of evening supervisors 
in the same office. 

Miss Thelma Hammersly, stenographer in the 
business office of Portland exchange for several 
years, was transferred on January 1 to the staff 
of the division superintendent of plant, Portland. 
Miss Ruby Lloyd has taken the position in the 
business office. 

A three-quarter-ton White truck, fully equip¬ 
ped, was delivered to Wire Chief Woodward at 
Salem on January 21, to replace a Dodge car 
which had been in use there for some time 
W. C. Heise, combination man, is the proud 
driver of the new’ unit. 

Robert H. Foster, lineman for Foreman Cecil 
Small, has been promoted to be head lineman. 
Mr. Small w’as only recently promoted to the 
rank of foreman from that of head lineman. 
Mr. Small and Mr. Foster are at present in charge 
of the estimate work at Eugene. 

H E. Merwin, who has long been a member of 
the equipment department in Portland, was re¬ 
cently transferred to Seattle to take up the duties 
of a switchboard engineer. We all miss him and 
his ever-ready wit, and join in wishing him every 
success in his new surroundings. 


On December 21 a safety-first conference was 
held in the employees’ club room, Portland. The 
associations’ committee met with Mr. Larson m 
order to discuss the ideas and suggestions sub- 
mitted from the field. 

A cleverly arranged birthday luncheon was 
given by the supervisors at Main office, Portland, 
in honor of the chief operator. Miss Elizabeth 
Zoulek, on November 21. The table was artis¬ 
tically centered with lavender chrysanthemums, 
and a dainty luncheon w r as served. 

F A. Dresslar, the amiable chief clerk of the 
equipment department, has taken up the duties 
of a switchboard engineer since H. E. Merwin 
left, and R. M. Knotz, who was material clerk, is 
ably filling the position of chief clerk. Here’s 
wishing them all the success in the world. 

Mr. Koch of the equipment department has 
been in Baker for the last six weeks, and before 
he leaves an additional section of switchboard 
will be added to the Baker exchange, and, in 
addition, work is being done by Mr. Koch that 
will enable the traffic department to perform its 
duties much more efficiently. 

On December 18 our company moved into new’ 
comfortable and commodious quarters at La 
Grande, Ore. A new toll board has been in¬ 
stalled. To say that all are pleased with the 
new r abode is to put it mildly, and a new interest 
and a new’ joy in our work is felt since becoming 
established in the new location. 

On Saturday evening, January 7, 4500 stations 
were cut over from Main and Marshall office to 
the Broadway unit, Portland. The cut-over was 
a success from a plant standpoint. Such trouble 
as did appear was repaired during Sunday, so 
that on Monday morning, the switchboards were 
in good shape for normal operation. 

Miss Leonora Hohl was the guest of honor 
at a birthday party recently at her home at Cot¬ 
tage Grove. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Jackson, Miss Lillian Lewis, Miss Juda 
Trunnell, Mrs. Dan Rentle, Miss Mildred Warner, 
Miss Mildred Dugan, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Bender, 
and Mrs. Maud Hohl and daughter Leonora. 

The operating employees at Albany were the 
guests of the management of the Globe Theater 
on January 9 and 10. The invitation was ex¬ 
tended in such manner that the operators could 
attend the show on either of the two days when 
they were off duty. This courtesy was in the 
nature of a Christmas present to the operating 
employees from the management of the theater. 


The long-distance employees at Medford were 
presented with a turkey at Christmas time by a 
Medford firm in appreciation of the good service 
rendered them. This was the second turkey re¬ 
ceived in the year, the other one having been 
presented at Thanksgiving time. Miss Faye Slin- 
ger, chief operator, invited all the employees of 
her office to her home on December 28, at which 
time the turkey served as the center of the holi¬ 
day dinner. All the arrangements w’ere made 
by the long-distance employees. After the din¬ 
ner the evening was spent in dancing and music 
and a very good time was enjoyed by all. 
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“A Seattle traveling man at one of the Portland 
hotels last week wished to talk by long distance 
to a nearby town and was told by the chief oper¬ 
ator that the charge would be fifty edits,” writes 
Emeroi Stacy, quoting 'the Oregonian. “ ‘Fifty 
cents!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why, up in Seattle I can 
telephone to hell for 20 cents.’ ‘Yes, but that’s 
inside the city limits,’ came the unruffled answer 
over the wire.” 

The employees at Astoria celebrated Christmas 
with a beautifully decorated Christmas tree, lo¬ 
cated in the traffic department quarters, which 
bore tokens of remembrance to all employees. It 
was gratifying to note the friendly feeling and 
spirit made evident by the public and our patrons 
through their kind wishes of the season and 
words of appreciation of the service rendered 
by the company. 

On January 9 and 10 the wire chiefs of Port¬ 
land outside district were in conference in Port¬ 
land with C. P. Toussieng, district plant chief. 
Those attending were: J. M. Lamb, Baker; L. S. 
Sillery, Bend; Carl Stowaser, St. Helens; D. D. 
Woodward, Astoria; E. G. Munson, Tillamook; 
R. F. Woodward, Salem; and H. C. Burton, chief 
test boardman, Portland. A large number of 
subjects of general interest were discussed. 

On December 21, L. W. Ross received Christ¬ 
mas greetings from New York over the carrier 
telegraph, the first message coming via carrier the 
entire distance. Mr. Ross, transmission engineer, 
has the distinction of receiving the first message 
but we are obliged to divide that distinction 
between Ross and Repeaterman Tom Tully, who 
was the operator who copied the greeting, and 
Tom says the signals from New York were A 1. 

Clarence E. Wright, combination man at Salem, 
was personally presented by C. P. Toussieng, 
district plant chief, with a new two-star gold 
service button. This means that Mr. Wright has 
completed his twentieth year with our company, 
and his having done so more than likely indi¬ 
cates that the remainder of his life will be spent 
in this interesting, fascinating, and remunerative 
work. We congratulate you, C. E., on your suc¬ 
cessful career. Good luck to you! 

At Klamath Falls the operating force celebrated 
Christmas with a party in the operating room, 
which was tastefully decorated. A tree was pro¬ 
vided and decorated in the usual manner. Num¬ 
erous gifts were distributed by the employees 
to one another and many remembrances were 
received from patrons, gifts of candy and flowers. 
Such an enjoyable time was participated in by 
all departments that a great many expressed the 
hope that there might be a repetition of the event 
next year. 

On the evening of November 14 a birthday party 
was given in honor of Miss Agnes Orr, chief oper¬ 
ator clerk, Broadway office, Portland. Several 
musical numbers were rendered during the even¬ 
ing. J. Pendergast of the auditor’s office enter¬ 
tained with several vocal selections. A dainty 
luncheon followed. The table was beautifully 
decorated with pink carnations and pot ferns. 
The birthday cake was also pink. Miss Orr 
received many beautiful gifts. All left at a 
late hour wishing her many happy returns of 
the day. 
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All the foremen and their clerks of the con¬ 
struction department spent January 3 and 4 in 
Portland making a study of the new accounting 
routine and construction methods generally. This 
is the second time in many years that all the 
foremen have been together and the first time 
that all the foremen and their clerks have met 
together. This meeting was enjoyed by all. Next 
month we trust that the construction column will 
be well filled, as our correspondents have prom¬ 
ised that they will take at least one night off 
and give us the news of all the crews. 

One of the most attractive dances of the holi¬ 
day season was the gingham-apron party which 
took place on December 22 at Main office, Port¬ 
land. The dining room was cleverly decorated 
with poinsettias, chrysanthemums, and other 
Christmas symbols. A delightful program was 
arranged for the evening, which consisted of a 
vocal solo by Axel Landeen of the plant depart¬ 
ment, a piano solo by Mrs. Florence Allen, a 
novelty dance by Miss Eva Sherman, a whistling 
solo by Miss Bessie Uhles, and a violin solo by 
Elza Uhles, accompanied by Miss Elizabeth Short, 
pianist. After the program a buffet supper was 
served. About seventy guests were present, and 
all seemed to have had a good time. 

On December 27, 28, and 29 a conference was 
held in Portland on the new estimate and labor 
routines. Those attending were E. A. McCann 
of the office of the general superintendent of 
plants, San Francisco, Lester Seed, Harry Willey, 
C. A. Foley, and Clarence Hall of the Washington 
Division, and representatives of the Oregon Divi¬ 
sion. At the close of the conference the visitors 
were taken for a trip up the Columbia River 
Highway to Mist Falls. At this point the high¬ 
way is still blocked by ice from the silver thaw 
of November 19. From here the party walked 
to Multnomah Falls. The return trip was then 
made to Crown Point Chalet, where the vistors 
were entertained by the Oregon Division. 

On the evening of January 21 the male em¬ 
ployees of Salem district met in the Commercial 
Club auditorium at Salem to organize a telephone 
employees’ get together club. The purpose of the 
neAV organization, as set forth in the preamble to 
the constitution, is to promote the welfare and 
enhance the happiness of its members; to quicken 
the spirit of educational desire; to cultivate good- 
fellowship; and to perpetuate itself as a mutual 
beneficial organization. Officers elected were: 
H. E. McWain, president; R. C. Barfield, vice 
president; and L. M. Ryer, secretary-treasurer. 
After the regular order of business was disposed 
of the twenty members present adjourned to the 
abundant and well-served banquet table, where 
more good-fellowship was displayed. Short talks 
were given by L. E. Meadows, editor of the 
Oregon Repeater; R. F. Woodward, wire chief; 
C. A. Wyman, district traffic superintendent; and 
C. P. Toussieng, district plant chief. 

The abundance of genuine holiday feeling 
among the employees at Roseburg was decidedly 
and enthusiastically expressed by the manner in 
which their first Christmas tree was decorated. 
The plant department selected and placed the 
tree, and the decorating and placing of the many 
beautiful ornaments was participated in by all 
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departments. It was later presided over for a 
brief time by a real Santa Claus, loaned to the 
employees through the kindness of Mr. Strawn, 
manager of the J. C. Penny Company, and Santa s 
advent came as a complete surprise to all as¬ 
sembled. Each present had been selected to suit 
the needs and pecularieties of each person, and 
the appropriateness of each gift was very evi¬ 
dent, judging from the merriment caused by the 
poem attached to it and nature of the gilt itself. 

It was Roseburg’s first Christmas tree and was so 
thoroughly enjoyed by all departments that every 
one decided to make it an annual event hereafter. 

H. M. Phillips, apprentice switchboard man 
at The Dalles, returned recently from Bend, 
where he had been working for about seven 
weeks installing inside equipment for new No. 1 
switchboard and power installations, from things 
we hear he enjoyed life very much while there 
in the company of Grant Hill and M. A. Morud 
of the equipment department and Mr. Bousha, 
timekeeper for Bob William’s gang of outside 
construction. They passed their time on Sun¬ 
days going duck- and goose-hunting up the Des¬ 
chutes River. Bousha and Phillips are very 
good men on their feet. Especially was this true 
on one occasion when an old farmer took after 
them with a shotgun while guarding his ponds 
along the river. Bousha said that a foot of water 
that he and Phillips had to run in for about two 
miles was the only thing that saved him, for he 
used to teach swimming in the public schools 
of Portland. Ask Morud if they killed any geese, 
as he volunteered to carry them home. 

When I was very young indeed. 

My mother sought in vain to lead 
My faltering steps the narrow way, 

And taught me every night to say 
A prayer which ended with a plea 
For our good Lord’s clemancy: 

“If I should die before I wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

I think the man who penned these lines 
Had many other things in mind 
Besides the children’s nightly prayer, 

He must have thought of here and there 
How men supposed to be awake 
Roamed about and tempted Fate. 

At any rate, it seems to me 
That in the morn on bended knee 
A few among us should have care 
To say this for a morning prayer. 

The above poem was written by J. L. Bland, 
unit supervisor, Portland manager’s office, who 
wishes it understood that it was his observations 
of the public which furnished the inspiration 
rather than any act on the part of his fellow- 
employees. 

Installation of special equipment, consisting 
of a No. 4 P.B.X. six booths, and three sets of 
telegraph apparatus, for the special session of 
the Oregon Legislature, was handled during De¬ 
cember by the Salem force. The following letter 
was received from the district traffic superin¬ 
tendent: “R. F. Woodward, Wire Chief, Salem: 
I wish to take this means of congratulating you 
upon the equipment installation at the State 
House recently effected for use during the spe¬ 


cial session of the State Legislature. Not only 
was the installation exceptionally satisfactory, 
from a transmission standpoint, but the entire 
set-up was of such a nature as to cause consider¬ 
able favorable comment, from our patrons and 
others, about the Capitol building. I feel that 
the credit is due you and your men at Salem. 
It is of considerable satisfaction to me to know 
that the entire installation was handled by your 
force in Salem. The way in which even the 
minor details, such as designation strips, bulle¬ 
tin boards, etc., were taken care of is quite 
gratifying. I would be pleased to have you pass 
this on to all those who had a part in the in¬ 
stallation. C. A. Wyman, District Traffic Super¬ 
intendent.” 


“Hello! Is this the steamer Northwestern ?’ 
“Yes ” “Where are you today?” “We are at 
Corbett Landing, but are moving up ^ the river 
this afternoon.” (Business talk.) All light, 
I’ll call you this afternoon.” The Northwestern 
is furnished with “service” wherever the boat 
ties up along the Columbia River, being connected 
to the toll line with communication established 
with the world. The Northwestern is a big shal¬ 
low-draft freighter designed for use on heavy 
dews but temporarily converted into a passenger 
carrier—that is, it is the company’s bunk house, 
storeroom, cook shack, and truck for the present. 
Foreman Williams is in charge of the toll-line 
crews and Captain Raabe in charge of the boat. 
Occasionally the boat comes into Portland on 
Saturday nights, loads up fresh supplies of ma¬ 
terial and commissary, and returns to the job 
with no working time lost. A large cargo of 
poles can be put on board, with the capstan 
snaked up the bank and into position where the 
lead is along the river. When the lead goes up 
the bluff the boat is still [employed for unloading 
and snaking the poles up the bank. No camping 
or hotel facilities are available for the crew, so 
ic nimnst n necessity. 


On December 12 a meeting of male employees 
of our company was held in the employees club 
rooms at Portland, for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a death-benefit fund. The idea originated in 
the associations sometime ago, but until the le¬ 
gality of the plan could be determined was not 
adopted. The plan has been outlined in these 
columns before and is simply this: Each sub¬ 
scriber to the fund deposits two dollars, nothing 
more being paid until the death of a subscriber 
shall occur, at which time the survivors shall 
pay in one more dollar to take the place of the 
dollar pel- subscriber withdrawn and paid to 
the beneficiary of the deceased. G. L. Larson, 
superintendent of maintenance, Portland, was 
elected chairman of the board of directors, and 
C. Moore, division plant clerk, is the newly elect¬ 
ed secretary-treasurer. The remaining board 
members are: Harry Durston, supervisor of 

methods, commercial department; J. E. Crutcher, 
chief clerk to Superintendent Larson; Ross Win¬ 
ters, P. B- X. installer and past president of the 
Installers’ Association; and L. P. Bennett, super¬ 
vising foreman, construction department. The 
plan is open to all male employees in Oregon, 
and it is earnestly hoped and expected that every¬ 
one shall become a subscriber. It is obvious that 
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the more subscribers there are to the fund, the 
greater the benefit will be to each individual’s 
beneficiary, at no greater cost to the subscribers. 
At present there are nearly four hundred sub¬ 
scribers listed. 

Along about the middle of October the traffic 
employees at East office, Portland, conceived the 
idea of doing something at Christmas that would 
really bring happiness and succor to a few homes 
that would otherwise be void of the Christmas 
spirit. The plan proposed was to provide Christ¬ 
mas baskets filled with everything necessary for 
a real Christmas dinner. One of the employees 
was appointed “collector” and the net results of 
the contributions of pennies and nickels amounted 
to nearly $25. This, together with the con¬ 
tributions from several business houses in the 
vicinity of the office made it possible to pro¬ 
vide eight baskets, each containing a chicken, 
flour, sugar, bread, cranberries, milk, cream, but¬ 
ter, potatoes, and other articles, in all sixteen 
different kinds of foodstuffs. Names of deserv¬ 
ing families were obtained from the Central Wel¬ 
fare Bureau and from employees. December 24 
was selected as the day of distribution. All 
baskets were packed and everything was ready 
to start out at 3 p. m. in a large touring car; 
as a matter of fact, it later developed that out 
of generosity one of the East office repairmen 
offered the use of his car and his personal serv¬ 
ices to help out. The last basket was not de¬ 
livered until about 10:30 o’clock, but the good 
which these baskets furnished has more than 
compensated for the time spent in their delivery. 

The following commendatory letter was re¬ 
ceived at Tillamook, Ore.: “Miss Gladys I. Mc¬ 
Donald, Chief Operator Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Tillamook, Ore.: With the 
advent of the new year 1922, personaflly and on 
behalf of the Tillamook Fire Department, I wish 
to thank you and every one connected with The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
your hearty cooperation during the past in our 
efforts to keep down the fire losses in this city. 
Depending as we do upon the telephone for our 
fire alarms, we feel that you are in a measure 
a part of the fire department, the efficiency of 
which is largely based on the promptness with 
which an alarm is transmitted and answered, or 
rather responded to. So prompt and efficient 
has your service been during 1921 that out of 
twelve fire alarms we were able to respond so 
quickly that ten of them resulted in losses of not 
to exceed $350, or about $35 each, and in no 
instance was any loss occasioned by delay in the 
telephone service. As a fireman, I realize the 
short length of time which it takes to change an 
incipient fire with a loss of from $25 to $100 to 
a fire beyond control, and only by the most 
prompt and efficient telephone service could the 
fire department have accomplished what it did. 
In passing, I may say that you are equally en¬ 
titled to a good part of the credit of winning for 
Tillamook ‘Honorable Mention’ in the 1920-1921 
contest for the Thomas H. Ince Cup, wherein 
Tillamook won second place among the Oregon 
contestants. With very best wishes for a happy 
and prosperous new year, Thos. Coates, Chief 
Tillamook Fire Department.” 
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Mrs. Helen M. Mills has been transferred from 
San Jose to Antioch. 

Miss Etta L. Ross has been transferred from 
Eureka to San Francisco. 

Mrs. Lillian B. Steinbeck has been transferred 
from Stockton to San Francisco. 

Miss Jessie F. McGarvie has been transferred 
from Burlingame to San Francisco. 

Mrs. Ella Cuthbertson has been 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

Miss Ruth D. Edsberg has been transferred 
from Redwood City to San Francisco. 

Miss Glyde L. Campbell has-been transferred 
from Muncie, Indiana, to San Francisco. 

Miss Dorothy Bernard, clerk. Operators’ School, 
has been transferred to the general office. 

Mrs. Madge Ruther, evening supervisor, Market 
office, has been transferred to Sacramento. 

Miss Mabel G. Weidenbach has been trans¬ 
ferred from Paso Robles to San Francisco. 

During the month of January, L. S. Moose was 
added to the engineering forces, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Baldwin, evening supervisor. 
Market office, has been transferred to Los An¬ 
geles. 

Miss Beatrice M. McIntyre has been transferred 
from Los Angeles to Sutter Extension office, San 
Francisco. 

Mrs. Nancy McSwain, operator, Douglas office, 
San Francisco, has been transferred to Berkeley 
office, Oakland. 

The Misses Selma E. and Lottie A. Quickstad 
have recently been transferred from Pasadena 
to San Francisco. 

Miss Alice M. Drake, operator, Berkeley office, 
Oakland, has been promoted to the position of 
evening supervisor. 

Mrs. Susie E. McHugo, junior evening operator, 
Merritt office, Oakland, has been transferred to 
Spokane, Washington. 
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Miss Anna E. Lorden, operator, Pacific office, 
San Francisco, has been promoted to the position 
of evening supervisor. 

Miss Ella Farren, evening operator, Garfield 
office, San Francisco, has been promoted to the 
position of supervisor. 

Mrs. Alice L. Dow, junior operator, Kearny 
office, San Francisco, has been transferred to 
Lakeside office, Oakland. 

Mrs. Rosalie E. Yerby, operator. Market office, 
San Francisco, has been promoted to the posi¬ 
tion of evening supervisor. 

Mrs. Alice Chisholm, evening operator, Berkeley 
olfice, Oakland, has been promoted to the posi¬ 
tion of evening supervisor. 

Mrs. Ella Algren, evening operator. Market 
office, San Francisco, has been promoted to the 
position of evening supervisor. 

Miss Marguerite C. Driscoll, operator, Mission 
office, San Francisco, has been promoted to the 
position of evening supervisor. 

Mrs. Genevieve I. Sharp, evening operator. Park 
office, San Francisco, has been promoted to the 
position of evening supervisor. 

Mrs. Ethel B. Macdonald, evening operator, 
Alameda office, Oakland, has been promoted to 
the position of central office clerk. 

Miss Mildred A. Eckman, evening operator, 
Alameda office, Oakland, has been promoted to 
the position of evening supervisor. 

Miss Ruth Williams, evening operator, Fill¬ 
more office, San Francisco, has been promoted 
to the position of evening supervisor. 


Since the family of D. W. Chapman, chief clerk 
Of the San Francisco collection department, has 
been augmented by the arrival of a son, he has 
a smile that won’t come off. 

J. C. Nowell, vice president and general man¬ 
ager of our company, is being congratulated be¬ 
cause of his recent election to the presidency o 
the Burlingame Country Club. 

R. H. Cooke, a former employee of the San 
Francisco collection department recently paid us 
a visit. Mr. Cook is now district manager for 
the Associated Oil Company of the Northwest. 

The equipment forces have recently completed 
the installation of additional switchboard facili¬ 
ties to accommodate additional subscriber lines 
in the following outside exchanges: Sebastopol, 
Palo Alto, Campbell, Sunnyvale, Alvarado, Fort 
Bragg, King City, Gonzales, Pittsburg, Concord, 
Napa, and Cloverdale. 

H. Matthiesen, assistant secretary of the bene¬ 
fit fund committee, has the heartfelt sympathy of 
our entire organization because of the unfor¬ 
tunate death of his little daughter Dorothea. 
The child was run down by an automobile while 
crossing the highway in the vicinity of her home 
at Lomita Park, near San Bruno, Cal., as she 
was returning from school. 

During the advent of the cold spell, our super¬ 
visor, W. P. Feeney, of the San Francisco collec¬ 
tion department, prospective Mayor of Mill Val¬ 
ley, has seemed to shrivel to almost nothing. He 
is one who is hoping that the cold wave 
will quickly subside. We wonder how his 
chickens are getting along, as in all probability 
his hands are too cold to feed them the necessi¬ 
ties of life. 


Miss Anna H. Gillis, acting evening chief oper¬ 
ator, Piedmont office, Oakland, has recently been 
transferred to the operators’ school, San Fran¬ 
cisco, as an instructor. 

R. H. Scotford, division equipment engineer, 
San Francisco, has been accused of passing cigars 
around 835 Howard because of the arrival in 
his home, on the 3d inst., of a fine, big baby 
girl. 

Sam Rosenthal, one of the counter men of the 
San Francisco collection department, received his 
service button last week and is strutting around 
the office like a peacock. Is he proud well, jus 
ask Samuel. 

Added to the list of benedicts of the San Fran¬ 
cisco collection department we find the name of 
one Harold V. Mann. He has our sympathy and 
other things that go with it. But we all wish 
him joy, luck and peace, anyway. 

The equipment office forces have been labor¬ 
ing under extreme difficulties during the past 
week and a half, due to choir practice by the 
members of Kinney’s Jazz Band. When all altera¬ 
tions are completed the office boy has requested 
a pair of skates. 

\lthough the machinery of the San Francisco 
collection department has heretofore been running 
along very smoothly the inauguration of the 
weekly Friday meetings, presided over by Jno. 
Kearns, have seemed to add a little more grease 
to the -well-oiled joints. 


The following letter is self-explanatory: “On 
behalf of Jhe Great Western Power Company I 
wish to express our appreciation of the way you 
and the other members of your Pittsburg office 
aided us during the Christmas storm. Your as¬ 
sistance in locating the various members of our 
force when needed, helped to lessen the time re¬ 
quired to restore normal conditions on our lines. 
Thanking you for this service, we are yours 
very truly. Great Western Power Company.” 

On Wednesday evening, December 28, a Christ¬ 
mas tree party was given by the operating em¬ 
ployees of Piedmont Olfice. A splendid program 
was furnished by some of the talented members 
of the force. Games were played and valuable 
prizes awarded the winners. The remainder of 
the evening was enjoyed by dancing to music 
furnished by a five-piece jazz orchestra, after 
which real home-made refreshments were served. 
At midnight all decided that a jolly good time 
had been enjoyed by those who attended. 


During the Christmas holidays the Berkeley 
traffic employees held a fancy dress party at 
their office. Much originality was shown by 
the young ladies in the designing of their cos¬ 
tumes which were all very attractive Vocal se¬ 
lections were given by Misses L. Cleveland M. 
McSorley, and M. Moore, and piano selections 
bv Mrs L. Cleveland, and V. Ellsworth. Miss M. 
Tudor contributed also to the entertainment with 
fancv dances. Delicious refreshments were served 
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The evening force of the Oakland Main office 
recently held a contest among themselves to see 
who could originate the best slogan using the 
initial letters of the company’s name as the 
initial letters of the words in the slogan. Two 
of the best of these slogans were as follows: 
“Telephone People Try To Cooperate.” “To 
Please, Treat Them Courteously.” One slogan 
that was submitted and ruled out by the judges 
as being out of order is to the correspondent’s 
way of thinking the best of all. “Try Pleasing 
The Traffic Chief.” 

J. \Y. Gilkyson, division commercial superin¬ 
tendent, was a visitor to the San Rafael exchange 
January 25. He was a guest of H. Winkle, man¬ 
ager, at the Wednesday Club Luncheon, held at 
the Hotel Rafael. Mr. Gilkyson gave an interest¬ 
ing talk on the telephone conditions. Among the 
other speakers were W. L. Miller, president of 
the North Ray Counties Association; Charles A. 
Simmons, executive secretary of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, and Mayor George 
A. Alpers of San Rafael. Among the prominent 
guests were Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court Wm. H. Waste, C. A. Shurtliff, and W. A. 
Sloane. 

On January 12, Estimate No. 30155 was started, 
which provides for the conversion of 12 standard 
subscriber cord positions to non-beat prepayment 
cord positions in each # of the Market and Park 
offices. In order to cause as little inconvenience 
to the operating forces as possible, the work of 
conversion is being carried on under a two-shift 
basis. Estimates Nos. 30190, 30236, 30173, and 
30180, covering similar work at West-Fillmore, 
Mission-Yalencia, Kearny-Douglas and Garfield 
offices respectively, have been approved and the 
material for at least three of these offices is on 
hand and will be carried on as rapidly as the 
work can be started. 

On the evening of January 20, Mrs. J. Mahern, 
chief operator of the Burlingame exchange, heard 
the door-bell of her home ring and ring. Won¬ 
dering who could possibly be so impatient, she 
hastened to open the door, only to find all of her 
operators, clad in funny and novel costumes, as¬ 
sembled on the veranda. The evening was spent 
in dancing. Mrs. Bowler, as “Maggie Jiggs,” 
and Miss Henry as the “The Old Maid,” were 
positively a scream dancing the old fashioned 
waltz. Mrs. Gilson, as “The Kid,” also created 
much merriment. At twelve supper was served, 
after which the guests departed resolving that 
they would have many more parties in the future. 

The most brilliant success of the social season 
was held by the San Francisco West and Fill¬ 
more offices, jointly. Hard times prevailing, the 
guests were gowned in keeping with the occasion. 
The outstanding feature of the evening was a 
mock wedding, the ceremony being performed by 
the Right Reverend Sadie Frank. The role of 
blushing bride was portrayed by Mrs. Ruth 
Clement, and that of the groom by Miss Hilda 
Rea. The bridal attendants, Miss Mabel Dickson 
and Miss Alice Chapman, were dressed in summer 
dresses of rainbow hues. A beautifully decorated 
tree shed its radiance over the merry scene. Danc¬ 
ing, games and refreshments constituted the pro¬ 
gram of the evening. 
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Dave Collins, recently appointed division super¬ 
visor of long lines, Coast Division, and known 
from the fertile fields of Tia Juana to the barren 
reaches of Mount Chopaka, on the Washington 
border, to say nothing of his acquaintances along 
the entire route of the transcontinental has re¬ 
signed. Effective February 1, Dave is listed in 
“Who’s Who” as a nourishing, influential com¬ 
ponent of the mercantile industry of Los Angeles. 
If ever a man left this company with a host of 
friends; if ever a genial associate made a name 
for himself by industry and constructive work; 
if ever a man had the crowd above and below 
with him lock, stock, and barrel, then Dave 
Collins is that individual. “May he live long and 
prosper.” 

Wire Chief Housman at San Mateo, and Repair¬ 
man Mulkey, on returning from San Gregorio to 
San Mateo via the La Honda road, January 27, 
met a Buick car at one of the sharpest curves. 
The Buick was proceeding up the grade at a 
speed of approximately thirty miles an hour and 
rounded the curve on the wrong side of the 
road. Mr. Housman declares that it was only 
skillful handling of his car that prevented a 
head-on collision and the possibility of both cars 
being thrown over into the ravine. Housman 
swung his car towards the bank and the Buick 
struck his car in the rear, bending the rear axle, 
knocking several spokes out of one of his rear 
wheels and badly damaging one of his rear fend¬ 
ers. The damage to the Buick car was front axle 
bent, one of the front tires badly cut and one 
fender torn clear off the machine. Fortunately 
no one was injured and both cars were able to 
proceed under their own power. Moral—sound 
spartan when approaching all curves, particu¬ 
larly when driving on mountain roads. 

On January 16, the first day that Miss Tierney, 
former school principal, spent in her new posi¬ 
tion as division welfare supervisor of the Coast 
Division, Miss Armstrong, newly-appointed school 
principal, called for help. When Miss Tierney 
arrived at the school at six o’clock she found 
the whole school faculty seated around a big 
table in the lunch room to giver her a farewell 
dinner. It was some dinner and many a good 
cook was discovered among the instructors that 
night. The soup and the chicken pie were made 
by one of the regular lunch room matrons, but 
those cakes, those salted nuts, those decorations 
and those salad were all made, fixed, prepared 
and served by the happy school family. After 
there was nothing left in sight at the dinner table 
and after there was no more ice cream for Miss 
Armstrong, the party adjourned to the rest room 
where to the music of some of the most famous 
jazz orchestras in the-country (using the Vic- 
trola as a medium) considerable time was spent 
in dancing. We have it on good authority that 
several new dance steps were tried for the first 
time that night. 

The past two months have been busy ones for 
the division equipment installation forces, they 
having placed in service the following multiple 
switchboards in San Francisco: At White House, 
a 4-section 640 line No. 4 multiple P.B.X. switch¬ 
board, under Estimate No. 30026; at St. Francis 
Hospital, a 3-section 640 line No. 4 multiple 
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P.B.X. switchboard, under Estimate No. 30143; at 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank, a 3-section 
(340 line No. 4 multiple P.B.X. switchboard, under 
Estimate No. 30085; at Examiner, a 3-section 040 
line No. 4 multiple P.B.X. switchboard, under 
Estimate No. 30193; at Zellerbach Paper Com¬ 
pany, a 3-section 640 line No. 4 multiple P.B.X. 
switchboard, under Estimate No. 30025. The 
switchboards for the Examiner and Zellerbach 
Paper Company are now placed and are almost 
ready to be cut over. The forces are now engaged 
on the installation of a 5-section 640 line No. 4 
multiple P.B.X. switchboard for the Associated 
Oil Company under Estimate No. 30196, which is 
expected to be ready for their use when they move 
into their new quarters in the Crossley Building, 
about March 1, 1922. 

The Oakland exchange chief operators gave a 
surprise party at Merritt office to Miss Gertrude 
A. Tasto, chief operator, on January 18. The 
occasion celebrated the completion of Miss Tasto s 
twentieth year of continuous service with this 
company. Mr. Kellar, district traffic superin¬ 
tendent, presented Miss Tasto with a service em¬ 
blem containing four stars, and Miss Margaret 
Stevens, Piedmont chief operator, presented her 
with a beautiful bouquet of flowers on behalf of 
all the Oakland exchange chief operators. An 
immense birthday cake, especially baked for the 
occasion by the dining room department, deco¬ 
rated with twenty candles, was cut by Miss 
Tasto, and delightful refreshments were served. 
Miss Tasto then proposed that the chief opera¬ 
tors put on head sets and relieve the Merrit oper¬ 
ators that they might partake of the refresh¬ 
ments. For twenty minutes while Miss Tasto 
and Miss Schander, district chief clerk, served 
refreshments to the Merritt operators, the office 
was run with the following organization: Super¬ 
visor, Mrs. Wood, Fruitvale; complaint and desk, 
Miss Elliott, long distance; “B” operators, Miss 
Kindle, Oakland Main; Miss Riggin, Lakeside; 
Miss McDaniel, Alameda; “A” operators, Miss 
Morton, Berkeley; Miss Stevens, Piedmont; Mrs. 
Azevedo, Elmhurst; Miss Curran, employment 
supervisor, and Miss Zimmer, district clerk. 


The following is taken wholesale from a recent 
issue of a Petaluma newspaper: “On Saturday 
night the construction crew of The Pacific Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company, under Foreman 
J. H. Grennan gave a dance for the Petaluma 
telephone operators in return for the splendid 
time the boys had the latter part of December 
when the Petaluma operators gave a banquet 
and dance. Operators and plant men from San 
Rafael, Sausalito, Mill Valley, Santa Rosa and 
San Francisco were present and all said it was 
well worth driving to Petaluma in the cold 
weather to be present. Mr. Lawrence, editor ot 
Th e Coast Carrier, a magazine published by the 
telephone company for the plant department, was 
also present and gave a short talk Svhich was 
greatly enjoyed by all present. Pictures were 
taken by Mr. Lawrence for The Coast Carrier, and 
for the Telephone Magazine by Mr. Waters ot 
the Sunset Studio. City Attorney Frank J. Burke 
gave a very interesting talk on cooperation the 
telephone employees are showing between the dif¬ 
ferent departments of the company. The city 


was also represented by Councilman J. L. White. 
Manager S. T. Brown received word from the 
division officials in San Francisco, regretting that 
they could not be present. Foreman Grennan is 
strong for the dances for the boys. He claims 
he can keep them dancing from pole to pole to¬ 
wards Novato, where they are now overhauling 
the toll lines. Jack London was present and he 
brought his crew all the way from Geyserville. 

He is no relation of the late author. The author 
put Sonoma on the literary map, but our London 
put Petaluma on the map. The committee in 
charge were J. L. Flynn, floor manager; J. H. 
Grennan, Warren Baber, C. M. Taylor, A. Daw ey, 

L. Michaels, Geo. Azevedeo, M. Kepnedy, >\ • J- 
Ferguson, and C. Schuler. These boys were re¬ 
sponsible for the wonderful time, and are a 
credit to the company in which they are em¬ 
ployed. Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Brown were honored 
guests of the boys and were well pleased with 
the splendid affair.” 

On November 6 the San Francisco Telephone 
Rifle Club held its regular monthly shoot over 
the army range at Fort Barry. Army qualifica¬ 
tion course “A” was shot. The scores of the 
first four members were as follows: C. H. Bal 
win, 284x350; L. A. Seright, 273x350, E. V. Hen¬ 
derson, 209x350; S. A. Church, 197x350. No club 
shoot was held during the month of December, 
but on January 8 army course “A” was again 
shot, with results as follows: C. H. Baldwin, 
298x350; R. L. Jones, 283x350; M. E. Rothen- 
berger, 280x350; A. T. Grener, 267x350; L. A. 
Seright, 265x350; E. V. Henderson, 252x350. The 
club is now affiliated with the California Rifle 
and Pistol Association, a newly formed state¬ 
wide organization composed of army, navy and 
civilian clubs, and will participate in bimonthly 
meets of this association to be held on the ranges 
at Fort Barry, Leona Heights, and Mare Island. 
The next meet is scheduled for February 5 at 
the Fort Barry range, where individual medals 
and a trophy known as “The Nineteenth Infantry 
Cup” will be awarded to the winning team. Ap¬ 
proximately twenty cash prizes will be paid for 
the highest individual scores. It is expected 
that from twelve to fifteen organizations will be 
represented at this match by teams composed 
of six shooting members and two alternates. A 
team to represent the club in this match was 
to have been picked at a practice shoot over the 
Fort Barry range on Sunday, January 29, but 
due to a storm on that date the shoot was not 
held. It therefore became necessary to appoint a 
team, and the following will represent the club at 
this match: L. A. Seright, captain; R. L. Jones, 
C. H. Baldwin, A. T. Grener, M. E. Rothenberger, 
R C. Miller; alternates—S. A. Church, J. D. 
Russell. The club holds monthly shoots over 
the Fort Barry range on the fourth Sunday of 
each month, the next regular shoot falling on 
February 26. All employees of the company 
who are interested in shooting and who are lo¬ 
cated in the bay cities are cordially invited to 
join in the activities of the club. A government 
boat for Fort Barry leaves the dock at the foot 
of Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, at 9 a. m. 
Sunday, February 26. The army authorities 
furnish motor transportation to and from the 
range from Fort Barry, as well as ammunition 
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and Springfield rifles, all of which is without 
charge to members of the club and guests. 
Through the courtesy of company officials, the 
club has an up-to-date indoor range in the base¬ 
ment of No. 835 Howard Street, San Francisco, 
where elimination matches are now under way 
for the purpose of selecting a team to represent 
the club in the annual indoor small-bore rifle 
matches of the National Rifle Association. Those 
interested in small-bore rifle or pistol shooting 
are cordially invited to attend these shoots on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings, when 
rifles and ammunition will be furnished without 
charge. _ # _ 

Heard in the Garage 

Manter —“There’s an awful rumbling in 
my stomach, like a cart going over a 
cobblestone.” 

Frierson —“It’s probably that truck you 
ate at dinner.” 

- ♦- 

“This living with a genius is a little 
trying,” said the worried-looking man. 
“A genius! Didn’t know that you had one 
in your family.” “Yes, my wife; she’s 
discovered perpetual emotion.” — Stan¬ 
ford Chaparral. 

That we are sadly in need of higher 
education is evidenced from the action of 
a Montana woman who sat for 15 min¬ 
utes in a hotel telephone booth “waiting 
for the elevator to go up.” —Spokesman 
Review. -♦- 

A “dead man” may be found elsewhere 
than in an undertaking parlor. 


Our Telephone Girl 

What a dreary place this old world would be, 
Without Our Telephone Girl. 

What a sad, slow pace, in this land of the free. 
Without Our Telephone Girl. 

We would not have more than half as much fun. 
And we’d be unable to get our work done, 
Without Our Telephone Girl. 

Life would be dull; and I greatly fear 
That we would go backward, year after year. 
Without you. Our Telephone Girl. 

So I’m sure all will join, on this happy day. 

In three mighty cheers, and a Hip-Hip-Hoo-ray, 
To you. Our Telephone Girl. 

—National Coal Company, Reno, Nev. 


Well Secured 

“So you want the hand of my daugh¬ 
ter?” the New York broker questioned the 
youthful suitor rather indifferently. 

“I do,” said the youth and, seeking to 
make his case stronger, he added, “I’m 
well able to support your daughter. I 
come of good old New England stock.” 

“Good old New England stock, eh?” 
The broker betrayed sudden deep inter¬ 
est. “What exchange is it listed on? 
What’s it quoted at?”— Forbes. 


The Venus of Milo explained. 

“Wore ’em off carrying a market 
basket,” she cried. 

Herewith our wife decided to order by 
phone. —New York Sun. 
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Payments from the Employees’ Benefit Fund 

During 12 During 9 

months ending years ending 
Dec. 31, 1921 Dec. 31, 1921 

Sick Benefits and Pensions Paid employees.^34,640 * 822,490 

Accident Benefits Paid employees.............. 46,14.) ,. 

Hospital and Surgical Treatment Paid for in- 144 038 

jured employees. ’ „ 147 091 

Death Benefits due to sickness... • • • 33,183 

(Paid to the dependent relatives of employees.) 

Death Benefits due to accidents...• • • 15 ’ 89U 

(Paid to the dependent relatives of employees. Not 
including authorized death benefits payable in in- 

S * Toial? bUt n0t . . dUe .' ) ..'$263J82 '$1,447,578 

Financial assistance, amounting to $15,004, was also given during 
the year 1921, in cases of disability which did not come wholly within 
the provisions of the Employees’ Benefit Plan. 


SUMMARY OF BENEFITS. 

a Kripf summary of benefits to which employees may become entitled is given 
SICKNESS DISABILITY BENEFITS. 

Period of Continuous Employment Maximum ^ ° f 

2 y .,4 full pay, . week, half pay 

10 years and ovl| ha '’. ^ .'.’ . .13 weeks’ full pay, 39 weeks’ half pay 

DEATH BENEFITS DUE TO SICKNESS. 

„ . , Death Benefit Payable to Dependent 

Period of Continuous Employment Relative (Not to Exceed $2000) 

R Wilh TZZ Zn lo'vears . 6 months’ salary 

5 years but less than • i year’s salary 

10 years and over. - , 

sliliSASsSSMi 

Fund Committee. 

APPLICATION FOR BENEFITS. 

Annlieations for benefits shall follow the approved instructions of the Com¬ 
pany! In default of such information applicants should promptly communicate 
with the Secretary of the Employees’ Benefit Fund Committee. 

EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT FUND COMMITTEE. 

B. C. Carroll, Chairman 

J. C. Nowell F. C. Phelps D. P. Fullerton J- H. Corcoran 

T V Halsey, Secretary H. Matthiesen, Assistant Secretary, 

1 . \. riALse. , a 210 Post Street, San Francisco. 
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STATEMENT OF DEVELOPMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 

Showing the Increase and Per Cent of Increase in Owned Stations in Exchanges of 300 or More 

Stations Since January 1, 1921 


EXCHANGE- 


EXCHANGE— 


— c\» 


}C 


GROUP No. 1— 


£>•15 « 

a, 

(20,000 stations and over) 

Los Angeles.145,007 162,122 17,115 11.80 

Oakland . 42,199 46,268 4,069 9.64 

Portland . 67,618 65,172 —2,446 —3.62 

San Francisco.. . .153,308 162,255 8,947 5.84 

Seattle . 74,897 76,912 2,015 2.69 

Spokane . 28,997 30,838 1,841 6.35 

Tacoma . 19,060 20,222 1,162 6.10 

Total.531,086 563,789 32,703 6.16 


• C S 

t .T! rs 


GROlJP No. 2- 

Berkeley . 13,954 

Fresno . 11,992 

Sacramento . 16,157 

San Diego . 17,865 

San Jose . 11,142 

Stockton . .. 9,486 

Total. 

GROUP No. 3— 

Alameda . 

Bellingham . 

Yakima . 

Total. 

GROUP No. 4— 

Aberdeen . 

Bakersfield . 

Eugene . 

Eureka, Cal. 

Glendale . 

Modesto . 

Palo Alto . 

Reno . 

Riverside . 

Salem . 

San Mateo . 

Santa Ana . 

Santa Cruz. 

Vallejo . 

Walla Walla _ 

Total. 

GROUP No. 5— 

Albany . 

Alhambra . 

Anaheim . 

Astoria . 

Baker . 

Bremerton . 

Centralia . 

Chehalis . 

Chico . 

Coronado . 

Corvallis . 

Fullerton . 

Hanford . 

Hoquiam . 

Klamath Falls. . . 

fLewiston . 

Lodi . 

Marysville, Cal... 

Merced . 

Monterey . 

Napa . 

Olympia . 

Orange . 

Oregon City. 

Pendleton . 

Petaluma . 

Redwood City . . . 

Richmond . .. 

Roseburg . 

Salinas . 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Pedro . 

San Rafael . 

Santa Rosa . 

The Dalles . 

Ventura . 

Vancouver . 

Visalia . 

Watsonville . 

Woodland . 

Total. 


(10,000 stations up to 20,000) 


15,186 

13,619 

17,616 

19,698 

12,090 

10,199 


1,232 

1,627 

1,459 

1,833 

948 

713 


80,596 

(5,000 

5,165 

5,008 

4,872 

88,408 

stations 

5,518 

5,125 

5,503 

7,812 

up to 

353 

117 

631 

15,045 

16,146 

1,101 

(2,500 

stations 

up tc 

2,984 

3,090 

106 

4,131 

4,656 

525 

2,546 

2,692 

146 

2,955 

3,266 

311 

2,901 

3,663 

762 

2,320 

2,596 

276 

2,624 

2,839 

215 

3,834 

4,102 

268 

4,073 

4,440 

367 

3,407 

3,392 

—15 

2,868 

3,251 

383 

2,574 

3,060 

486 

2,483 

2,687 

204 

2,246 

2,521 

275 

3,844 

4,034 

190 

45,790 

50,289 

4,499 

(1,000 

stations 

up tc 

1,437 

1,363 

—74 

2,083 

2,292 

209 

1,156 

1,406 

250 

2,276 

2,350 

74 

1,479 

1,421 

—58 

1,521 

1,491 

—30 

1,290 

. 1,361 

71 

990 

1,081 

91 

1,910 

1,975 

65 

1,233 

1,353 

120 

1,844 

1,835 

—9 

890 

1,030 

140 

1,349 

1,421 

72 

1,646 

1,568 

—78 

1,223 

1,278 

55 

2,262 

2,375 

113 

1,043 

1,232 

189 

1,622 

1,679 

57 

974 

1,078 

104 

1,854 

2,064 

210 

1,565 

1,687 

122 

2,025 

2,238 

213 

1,099 

1,215 

116 

1,378 

1,277 

—101 

1,918 

1,848 

—70 

1,478 

1,680 

202 

952 

1,039 

87 

2,212 

2,460 

248 

1,094 

1,099 

5 

1,147 

1,256 

109 

1,516 

1,651 

135 

2,168 

2,304 

136 

1,454 

1,587 

133 

1,955 

2,203 

248 

1,424 

1,389 

—35 

1,015 

1,094 

79 

1,871 

1,764 

—107 

1,427 

1,585 

158 

1,341 

1,450 

109 

1,076 

1,147 

71 

60,197 

63,626 

3,429 

* January 1, 1921. 


8.83 

13.57 

9.03 

10.26 

8.51 

7.52 

9.69 


6.83 

2.34 
12.95 

7.32 

5,000) 

3.55 

12.71 

5.73 
10.52 
26.27 
11.90 

8.19 
6.99 
9.01 

— .44 
13.35 
18.88 

8.22 

12.24 

4.94 

9.83 
2,500) 
—5.15 

10.03 

21.63 

3.25 

—3.92 

—1.97 

5.50 

9.19 
3.40 

9.73 

— .49 
15.73 

5.34 
—4.74 

4.50 
5.00 

18.12 

3.51 
10.68 
11.33 

7.80 

10.52 

10.56 

—7.33 

—3.65 

13.67 

9.14 

11.21 

.46 

9.50 

8.91 

6.27 

9.15 
12.69 

—2.46 
7.78 
—5.72 
11.07 
8.13 
6.60 
5.70 


GROUP No. 6— 

(500 stations up to 1,000) 

Ashland . 

797 

778 

—19 

—2.38 

Auburn, Cal. 

522 

608 

86 

16.48 

Bend . 

672 

703 

31 

4.61 

Burbank . 

456 

589 

133 

29.17 

Coalinga . 

619 

690 

71 

11.47 

Colfax . 

736 

763 

27 

3.67 

Colton . 

585 

627 

42 

7.18 

Dayton, Wash.... 

506 

538 

32 

6.32 

Dinuba . 

422 

517 

95 

22.51 

El Centro . 

915 

958 

43 

4.70 

Grants Pass. 

756 

730 

—26 

—3.44 

Grass Valley, Cal, 

601 

625 

24 

3.99 

Hayward . 

595 

702 

107 

17.98 

Hollister . 

612 

635 

23 

3.76 

Inglewood . 

560 

666 

106 

18.93 

Madera . 

612 

699 

87 

14.22 

Martinez . 

746 

763 

17 

2.28 

Mill Valley . 

694 

763 

69 

9.94 

Oroville, Cal. 

851 

930 

79 

9.28 

Pasco . 

641 

693 

52 

8.11 

Porterville . 

888 

967 

79 

8.90 

Raymond . 

836 

831 

—5 

— .60 

Redding . 

633 

695 

62 

9.79 

San Anselmo . . . 

847 

939 

92 

10.86 

Santa Clara . 

720 

768 

48 

6.67 

San Leandro. 

675 

754 

79 

11.70 

Sausalito . 

554 

607 

53 

9.57 

Selma . 

• 582 

650 

68 

11.68 

So. San Francisco 

557 

594 

37 

6.64 

Sparks . 

486 

573 

87 

17.90 

Ukiah . 

551 

596 

45 

8.17 

Total. 

20,227 

21,951 

1,724 

8.52 

GROUP No. 7— 

(300 stations up 

to 500) 

Antioch . 

300 

324 

24 

8.00 

Areata . 

449 

468 

19 

4.23 

Avalon . 

353 

385 

32 

9.07 

Auburn, Wash... 

391 

436 

45 

11.51 

Benicia . 

296 

305 

9 

3.04 

Brawley . 

414 

409 

—5 

—1.21 

Calexico . 

460 

437 

—23 

—5.00 

Colville . 

322 

330 

8 

2.48 

Cottage Grove . . . 

320 

303 

—17 

—5.31 

Carson City. 

441 

452 

11 

2.49 

Crockett . 

371 

387 

16 

4.31 

Escondido . 

489 

493 

4 

.82 

Fillmore . 

449 

484 

35 

7.80 

Fort Bragg . 

389 

424 

35 

9.00 

Kent, Wash. 

398 

431 

33 

8.29 

La Jolla . 

388 

431 

43 

11.08 

Livermore . 

287 

316 

29 

10.10 

Mountain View.. 

323 

365 

42 

13.03 

National City.... 

343 

366 

23 

6.71 

Nevada City. 

310 

335 

25 

8.06 

Oak Grove. 

336 

293 

—43 

—12.80 

Pittsburg . 

384 

427 

43 

11.20 

Paso Robles. 

345 

385 

40 

11.59 

Placentia . 

312 

343 

31 

9.94 

Pomeroy . 

446 

461 

15 

3.36 

Renton . 

299 

311 

12 

4.01 

Ritzville . 

366 

384 

18 

4.92 

Sebastopol . 

267 

292 

25 

9.36 

Sonora .. 

342 

366 

24 

7.02 

South Bend. 

402 

389 

-—13 

—3.23 

St. Helena . 

297 

338 

41 

13.80 

tTillamook . 

435 

361 

--74 

—17.01 

Van Nuys . 

317 

385 

68 

21.45 

Wilmington ...... 

397 

468 

71 

17.88 

Winnemucca 

455 

418 

—37 

—8.13 

Yreka . 

289 

325 

36 

12.46 

Total. 

13,182 

13,827 

645 

4.89 


SUMMARY 



Group No. 1. 

531,086 

563,789 

32,703 

6.16 

Group No. 2. 

80,596 

88,408 

7,812 

9.69 

Group No. 3. 

15,045 

16,146 

1,101 

7.32 

Group No. 4. 

45,790 

50,289 

4,499 

9.83 

Group No. 5. 

60,197 

63,626 

3,429 

5.70 

Group No. 6. 

20,227 

21,951 

1,724 

8.52 

Group No. 7. 

13,182 

13,827 . 

645 

4.89 

Total. 

766,123 

818,036 

51,913 

6.78 

Actual gain in stations since Jan. 1, 

, 1921.. 

53,119 


Total owned stations January 1, 1922.842,005 Per cent gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1921. 6.77 

—Loss. tExchange having dual system. 


LIAMS PRINTING CO. 
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Twisted Cords 

Running through the telephone cord 
are a number of delicate, flexible wires. 
“Kinks” are formed when this cord is 
allowed to become twisted, and some 
of these wires may be bent or broken. 

This means a “noisy” telephone 
line. You cannot hear or be heard as 
well. In fact, a twisted cord may 
cause a complete interruption of your 
service. 

Keeping the telephone cord straight 
will give you greater satisfaction in the 
use of your telephone. 



The Pacific Telephone 
And Telegraph Company 



























